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_ THE succession “ our comune i nt, “4 
creasing interest ° with w ich the aggrandisement - 
cariousness of our possessions there. wre owed, and to ’ 
learned spirit which has gone abroad in Asia, ; and, trans- 
mitted to the mother country the history and curiosities 
of that quarter of the wér!d,-combine to make all v 
and travels i in the rena -matters of moment and 
tion. 
otenel Kirkpatrick's account of bs ayo is a quarto, 
elegantly printed, with an excellent ma well one. 
cuted on. This work was not at first Ps somded for the 
press, and apol ies are made in the preface for its un- 
polished state. Much valuable information is, however, 
to be drawn from it; and we can venture to affirm that 
| vealig East India company ‘itis a document of no common 
it 
At the foot of the mountainous vy al Tibet, which 
seems naturally to divide Asia trot fthern and sow- 
thern continent ; and to the north of fis na dy mpires 
' Hindostan, is situated the reti ing. 

d and remote, offering few’ fac 3 for 
vantages of commerce, and uninviting to the 
pher or the conqueror, this territory has ong lain’ unex- 
plored, notwithstanding idle reports represented it as 
Cait. Rev. Vol. 24, September, 1811. ° ~~ BS 
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another El Dorado. The few relations concerning it, 
which reached the British settlements were conveyed 
under suspicious circumstances, and by characters 1whom 
no dependance could be placed. Zeal might .uggest 
falsehood to a missionary, and the lives of a robber or a 
pedier could not entitle their communications to credit. 
As the ciréumstances which led to our author’s mission are 
curious, and necessary to the understanding what follows, 
we shall briefly detail them. 

When Lord Cornwallis was: governor of India, in the 
year 1792, an opportunity offered of exploring these 


Fegtons. | 
\<Phe court of Pekin, resenting certain encroachments which 
had -been meade by the government of Nepaul upon the rights 
of the Lama of Tibet, whom the emperor of China had, for 
some time past, taken under his protection, or, in other. words, 
fiad subjected to the Chinese yoke, eanie to the resolution of 
chastising the aggressor, or the robber, as the rajah of Nepaul 
‘was cotitemptuotsly styléd in the Chinese dispatches’ tb Lord 
Cortiwallis on the occasion. Yor -this purpose a considerable 
army was detached (under the command of a kinsthas of‘ the 
emperor) which, after, traversing the dreary and elevated regions 
of Tibet, had penetrated, with little other opposition, besides 
. what ‘was presented by the niture of. the intervening countries, 
within a short distance Sf tp ‘city.6f Kigimaaadd; It was then 
that the tuling'power ‘of Nepaui, which, in ¢onsequence of the 
minority of the reigning Rajah,:wap-at this.period -vested ‘in ¢ 
regency, alarmed at the dangey: with ‘“wiiich it saw the kingdom 
menaced, earnestly implored -the assistance: of the Bengal go- 
vernment.’ Sa Se oak beet 
For the first time’a Chinese force beheld the valley of 
the Ganges; and contemplated with stupid aditiration 
and barbarian envy those realms which were subdued and 
improved by European 4rms and civilization. re gr 
title as an enemy, but formidable as a border robber; the 
soldier of Pekin could afford ‘no real or permanent alarth 
‘to the British settlements ; but — with us’*might be 
liable to interrupt the commercia o_O which ‘we 
‘now enjoy at Canton. ‘The jealousy of a thiserable 
yernment, might retaliate in treathery ‘the “hastisement 
‘Wwe might’ inflict ‘in justice ; ‘and the blow which ‘we dealt 
‘en dur northern frontier, might reverbérate tp'the eastern 
A> fe lr? . st Dlg soe 
ip The ‘regency of Nepaul required our assistatce, ‘whith 
could not. be afforded without a direct departure’ from’the 
system of polity laid down for its general guidatice ‘by ‘the 
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= puree This therefore was refused; but @ mission 
mediation to the Chinese head-quarfters was proposed, 
and accepted; although more effectual aid was,: perhaps, 
hoped for, and captain (now colonel) Kirkpatrick was 
“appointed to contlact the negotiation. Me made al? pos- 
istble despatch from Patna, whence. he was to, bée escorted 
by a deputation from Nepaul ; yet before he.arrived there, 
imbecility and apprehension had jistened tothe terms of 
the invader. The dominions of the Goorkali were snatched 
from the fear of conquest by cénditions probably: most: da 
honourable ; while a.‘short delay and counsels: less vacil- 
dating would have compelled, in all likelihood, the: Cin- 
nese themselves to solicit a' safe retreat, = ab they 
were, under thé ¢omplicated evils of famine: and sighméss. 
Be this as it may,.sufficient subject of discussion still re- 
mained between Bengal and Nepaul to render it advan- 
tageous to continue the negotiation on other grounds. - 
" '« Accordingly there was not much difficulty in leading the 
‘Nepaul -ministers. to this point.. It wouli have been, at least, 
fi Unigracions return to the friéndly dispdsition recentl ‘mayi- 
feited towards them by the compatiy’s govetiment, if they had 
rudely sent back the envoy of the latter, after he had, as it were, 
advanced to their door with their owf'conéurrerice, and’ i’ the 
prosecution of their immediate intereSts. -'He'' therefore, some 
time after his arrival at. Patna, receivéd ‘a sufficiently ‘pressing 
invitation to proceed to Nonkote, where the Rajah of ‘Nepaal 
at that time held his court, and having obtained the necessary 
-authority for -the purpose from his own government, he pro- 
ceeded thither accordingly. prt pn 
‘ The gentlemen who accompanied the envoy on this eceasion, 
were the late Lieutenant Samuel Scott, assistant to the deputation, 
Lieutenant (now Major) W. D. Knox, in command ofethte nrili- 
tary escort, Lieutenant I. Gerard, (attached to the eseert)y and 
Mr: Adam Freer, as surgeon. ‘The escort edngisted of two 
companies of sepoys ; and Moulavee Abdél Kadir Khad, an in- 
telligent and -zealous native servamt of the company, who‘had 
been employed by Mr. Duncan m negotiating the treaty'of eom- 
merce already alluded to, and who had, on that occasion;':re- 
sided: some tune ‘at Khatmindé, was likewise attached’ to’ the 
mission’ P. 81, | of ht bun A 1% 


We are informed, that these .gentlemen .acted in. the 
most conciliatory manner, with uaremitted,attention jto 
the advantage of the company and. the:pnejudicesiof the 
natives. It will be recoll that this,is the only‘at- 
otempt hitherto made, unless we except a short acedunt of 
Nepaul, which appeared aoe since ‘in the Asiagtic 


feriot qt 
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Researches, ‘ to present the public with a general idea of a 
country and people, particularly interesting to an English 
reader, on account of their vicinity to the principal settle- 
ment of the British nation in India.’ 

We shall follow Colonel Kirkpatrick as closely as our 
limits will permit us, in his route, omitting all places and 
adventures of inferior consequence; and, as often as his 
style is concise enough, availing ourselves of his own 
words. Munniary is the last town on the East India Com- 
pany’s side of the river Bhigmutty, whence the colonel 
set out: and passed the river which separates the British 
dominions from those of Nepaul, in a direction nearly 
SS.W. Seriva,consisting of a few paltry huts, is the frontier 
village on the other side the stream. This country, as we 
may judge from the desolate tanks, and the ruins of an 
ancient city at no great distance, was once much more 
= meme than it is at present. These remains are situaed 

tween the rivers Bukkia and Jumne: the water of the 
latter is very unwholesome, to which the sufferings of the 
British here in 1769 may in great measure be referred. 
Bareh is a mean place, and the de‘ence of its fort is ridi- 
culous. Although the other road is more circuitous, yet 
commerce does not pass this way from Nepaul to Patna, 
but by age ene Soon after this, the colonel passed 
the mean village of Soophye, and crossed the dull stream 
ef Billye, just before the entrance to the great forest. 


‘I was three hours in proceeding from what is considered as 
the proper entrance of the great forest, to the village of Jhurj- 
hoory, which may be said to mark its northern limit ; I therefore 

judge its breadth by the road to be somewhat under ten miles ; 
for. though the ground throughout was very good, yet, as we 
,were occasionally not a little impeded by trees that lay felled, 
across our path, and by ethers, under which it was not easy to 
pass, I cannot allow more than three miles and a quarter per 
hour. The horizontal depth assigned to this forest in the map, 
is eight miles and a half. Our course, for a short time after we 
entered it, was about north; it was next a good deal easterly; 
and during the last hour lay considerably to the westward. 

‘ This forest skirts the Nepaul territories throughout their 
whole extent from Serinugur to the Tecsta, separating them every - 
where, either from the company’s or the Vizier’s possessions. 
It is not, of course, equally close or deep in every place; some 

having been more or less cleared away, especially those 
which are situated most favourably for the commerce of timber, 
or in the vicinity of flourishing towns. To the eastward, some 
considerable traets are reported to be quite clear. I cannot 
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pretend to enumerate the great varieties of its trees; but the 
principal for size and utility, are the Saul, the Sissoo, the Setti- 
Saul, the Phullamikha, (or iron wood), the Sajh, the Bhurra, 
the Summi, and the Malta. The ebony is also, I understand, 
found here. This forest is much overrun in the Jhurjhoory 
quarter with underwood and long grass. The part most resorted 
to by the wood dealers, appears to be that which borders on the 
Boggah district, timber being transported from thence even to 
the district of Calcutta. Iam inclined to think, however, that 
notwithstanding the convenience afforded by the vicinity of. the 
Gunduck, a more advantageous spot might be selected for the 
operations of the wood merchants. The Nepaul government 
levy, 1 believe, very high, and consequently, in a commercial: 
view at least, impolitic duties on this trate: whether or no they 
are influenced, in this respect, by the idea, that the vigorous pro- 
secution of it would have the effect of. diminishing the strength 
of the barrier which this forest no doubt constitutes, I had not” 
the opportunity of ascertaining. Upon my remarking on the 
ill-tendency of such restraints, it was thought a sufficient justi- 
fication of them to declare, that they had not originated with the, 
present government, which did no more than follow the ancient: 
practice in this particular. ns 

* Besides valuable timber, this forest affords another source of 
profit to the Nepaul government in its numerous elephants ; but 
this, like the timber, is not improved so mueh as it might be. 
The goveruor of the Turrye told me, that in‘ his district, from 
Somoisir to the Kousi, there were caught annually between two’ 
and three hondred elephants; much the greater part, however, 
of these, are very young, not being above five hauts, or seveh 
feet and a half high; nor can they well be suppesed able to catch 
any of a superior size, as the animals are not driven into a 
keddah, or enclosure, but are caught by snares or nedses thrown 
over their necks by a mahoot seated on a decoy elephant. The 
rope being immediately drawn, the end of it is seoured round a 
tree, from which it is easy te conceive that they often break 
loose, and are not unfrequently strangled in their struggles. 
There is, therefore, a double disadvantage attending this im- 
perfect mode of catching these animals, for while it clearly 
tends to diminish the breed, it renders the elephants so prema- 
turely caught, of little value.’ , 


The rhinoceros and the tiger are also indigenous in . 
these woods; and, as the natives told the colonel, certain 
trees which he saw bound with jungle grass, indicated 
their vicinity and the danger of the road. This was, in- 
deed, differently accounted for, and it appears to us the 
most natural solution, that as the inhabitants are parti- 
cularly superstitious, these might be propitiatory offerings 
to the demons of the woods. Such demons are supposed 
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to inhabit the groves of India, as well as the pine-clad 
mountains of North Britain. From hence the path led 
through the toniaiitic pass of Cheeriaghati, where'a cu- 
riolis cascade atréntoa attention, and proceeding on- 
wards the mission reached Hettowra, a mniserable. and un- 
healthy town, although the gratid emporium of these 
arts. 
3 The second chapter gives us a second route from Se- 
gouly to Hettowra, the way by which the author returned ;. 
it contains some not incurious matter on the courses. of 
rivers, a farther description of Hettowra, and the mode of 
catching fish in the neighbourhood. This is done by means! 
of diving in shajlow water, and catching the fish in the 
hands or teeth, nets (we doubt the colonel’s expression, 
“ casting néts), being placed near. The price of jabour 
here is régulated by government, as no surt of merchan- 
dize can be transported over the hill country, beyond the 
town, except on the shoulders of hill-porters. A ‘cutious 
of the hammock or palanquin is subjoined, in ‘Which! 
travellers are conducted over thé méuntains. We have 
alreacy mentioned the timber of these py cect it contains 
an inexhaustible sourcé of revenue. ‘ The pines of the 
Bechiacori, and the Saul-trees, are not, perhaps, surpassed 
in ayy other part of the world, either for straightness, or 
dimensions, or probably. for strength or durability.’ The 
mineralogy of, this country deserves a;.more) scientific 
writer than Colonel Kirkpatrick, to iliustrate it. We are 
of opinion, from the few hints dropped in this work, and 
from surmises which we have heard advanced by those 
who may be — adepts, that this territory will here- 
after be a rich field for mineralogical speculation, although, 
as we before hinted, it is not quite an E! Dorado. 
———e onward frony Hettowra; the mission marched 
upto the bed of the Rapti, the te ty of the bottom 
forming the otily inconvenitice. The fall of ‘the largest 
cataratt was not abové four or five feet : 


* the perpetual roaring occasioned by the impetuous course of 
this stream over its rocky, bed, edds wenderfully to the etiret of 


the wild and. picturesaye Scetery, that adorns. its laity anks, 
~ hills which confine it, being of an immense, though not un} 
orui height, and abandantly clothed with a great variety ° 
beautiful tréés.’ , = oe 
This passage of cburse must be impracticable during the 
‘iodical rains: Someway farther on, the ascent from 
heem-phede to Cheesapany fort, is for the most part diffs 
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cult, and the depth of the precipices must be truly fright- 
ful, when we are assured, that the largest cattle from the 
road did not appear larger than the size of a bird! ! Either 
the cattle must have been rats, or the birds the Rocs of 
Sinbad. : 
The military remarks scattered through these volumes 
will doubtless be of future advan to the troops of the 
company. ‘The state of defence of the forts, or their’ dis- 
mantlement, are surveyed with atcuracy, and will not be 
forgotten where the intelligence mity be useful. But wher 
we enter a country as spiés, are we to wonder at the jea- 
lousy of the natives? ' en we calculate on the range of 
their’ ill-served artillery, or have already, in our mind’s 
eye, drawn our first parallel, can it surprise us, if the 
ind@ is lax in inviting us, and watches our visit with sus- 
picious circyumspection ? e confess we cannot agree im 
giving bitter opprobrium to ‘ the habitual jealousy of the 
ahs, the reigning dynasty of Nepaul;’ and if we 
saw a French engineer, even in times of employed 
in noting down the vulnerable points of our dock- 
and fortresses, we really believe we should feel a little 
jealousy of his intentions. After all, in a political point of 
view, it may be right to gain aoe military information in 
a country where we are hospitably invited; it may bea ~ 
part of the service to lay such details before their correse 
pondent board; but we must at least hesitate in the policy 
of publication. : 


* Near the top of a peak (but not the loftiest of those which 
rise from Cheesapany mountain), situated te the north-west of 
the highest point of the pass, the mereury in the barometer fell 
to 23. 80 inches, which indicated an elevation of about. 780 
yards above the level of Bheem-phede. This peak, and, of 
course, all those around it, most of which are higher, is often 
covered with snow for a fortnight together during the winter. 
Indeed the snow lies sometimes a span deep,’and’ for ten days 
together, even at Cheesa agate lle gage Prins Se Mig 

‘ On reaching the point of the pass just mentioned (and which 
I judge to stand about 120 yards higher than Cheesapany fort), 
the mountains of eee or burst ‘upon the view, 
rearing their numerous and magnificent peaks, eternally covered 
uahaien. to a sublime height, and so avresting the eye as to 


y 
the valley.of Chitlong, with its meandeping, t 
most prominent objects, Indeed the snow day wpen. 
low down as their sides were visible pat a ak i gome parts 
was to a very considerable depth, notwi ding. 
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tion of the stupendous mountains, which rose immediately to the 
southward of them.’ P.38. - 


This description of the view from the peak of Cheesa- 
pany continues for some lines farther, which must be one 
of the grandest that can be well imagined. The descent 
on the other side is by no means so dangerous, as a tra- 
veller would be warranted in concluding from the difficul- 
ties of his ascent to the summit. About midway, a rude 
temple, formed of a conical heap of stones, testifies the 
devotion of the mountaineer. After passing Tambeh-kan 
and Markoo, the mission ascended the hill of Ekdunta, a 
description of which we cannot better give than in the 
colonel’s words. 


* Over this hill there lead two paths. Our cattle, and most 
of our people proceeded by tlie safest, but neither the shortest 
nor easiest. It lies to the left, and partly through the course 
of arivulet, That by which I was conducted, winds round the 
right, or east face of the hill, at no great distance from its brow, 
and is the most alarming, if not the most dangerous passage that 
occurred in our whole journey; the breadth of it no where ex- 
ceeds two feet, and in some places not so much. On one hand 
is the side of the hill, which, contrary <o the general nature of 
these mountains, is here quite bare, affording neither shrub or 
stone capable of sustaining the stumbling traveller, on whose 
other hand is a perpendicular precipice some hundred feet deep, 
at the bottom of which the Markoo-kola rushes impetuously 
over its rocky bed. When I perceived the situation I was in, 
I should have been very well pleased to have got on my legs, 
though probably, so sure-footed are the bearers, I was better in 
my hammock, where, at all events, I was under the necessity of 
remaining, as the narrowness of the road did not permit my 
quitting it with safety.’ P. 64. 

On descending this dangerous pass, the country beneath 

with scattered cottages and hamlets, and 
were it not for the terraces, in which the fields were laid 
out (probably like the terraced land about Bridport, in 
Dorsetshire), the whole might be compared to the smiling 
vales of England. The first station that has any appear- 
ance of a town, although it is very inconsiderable, is Chit- 
long, from: whence.Mount Doona-baisi must be ascended. 
This abounds:in: ‘many curious trees, of which the names 
and properties are not familiar to the most intelligent 
botanist. When, in some future century, we have taken 
advantage of the divisions in the a and silenced 
the hill-forts, 80 ‘ably’ surveyed Hf the colonel, and planted 


our standards on the rocks of Tibet, we may expect the 
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_ most ample augmentation to our mi ical and bota- 
nical nomenclature. Nature appears: most lavish in these 
regions, where the summits of the mountains are covered 
with snow, but where invariably a most delightful scene is 
spread below. roe 

- The 4th chapter, which is episodical, will be found most 
uninteresting to a general reader; and we see no reason 
why it should not have been placed at the endef the iti- 
nerary, to which it does not rightly belong. _ It consists of 
a disquisition on the division of Tends in Nepaul, of the 
measures and weights in use, of the cultivation of the soil, 
of the labourers and_ their classification, and of mili 
service. Under each of these heads, the curious on Indian 
affairs will be enabled to glean information; but as we 
have before said, they will be of little general use, and we 
shall therefore omit to comment on them, and resume the 
itinerary. 
We feft the mission on the Doona-baisi, whence it pro- 
ceeded acrose the Doona valley, and after some time 
ascended ' 


‘ the south side of Mount Koomhara by a road far the worst of 
any that occurred in the whole journey, being for the most part 
exceedingly steep, and lying in many places along the edges of 
frightful precipices, to say nothing of the great height of, the 
mountain, and the number of rocks necessary to be clam- 
bered over in the course of the ascent.” 

Yet this declivity, rugged as it is, is laid out in rice fields! 
The colonel next describes the valley of Noakote, through 
which the travellers passed. The river which flows through 
it, is with difficulty curbed by immense embankments of 
stone; the eels in this stream are of the largest.size, and 
most delicious flavour. Here is a brick te i 
to the goddess Maha-Mai, or Bhowani, and. numberless 
offerings of brass vessels, and various sorts of weapons are 
suspended from the projecting roofs. As we hang the 
eg ~* our vanquis ghd y Pp cathedral . of St. 

aul’s, in the sanct of the o ce; so, by asi- 
milarity of hesteaien, Gi unincracted Ma ian bedecks 
the temple of his idol with the — taken from. the 
Chinese. The arms lost by Captain Kinlock’s detachment 
in 1769 had augmented their military and religious orna- 
ments; but the polite Nepaulian had secreted them, .in 
compliment to Colonel Kirkpatrick, in his passage through 
the valley. The same a type, probably of ‘ nature,” 
or the ‘ universal mother,’ (for that is the meaning of the 
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term Maha-Mai), is worshipped also, in a rude temple, at 
Daiby Ghaut, where our travellers made several obser- 
vations. is 1 

‘The officiating priests are usually Newars, those people con- 
sidering her the tutelar divinity, or patroness of theit tribe: The 
oblations consist principally of buffaloes,‘on the flesh of which 
the ministers of the goddess unscrupulously regale, a special 
revelation of! her divime will havingsome years ago rendered it 
—— Newars ‘to feed at all times upon this animal.’ 
-119. : , : . 


‘The following anecdoip of the Regent of Nepaul, we 
insert, as well from the curiosity of it, as, because it is 
nearly the only anecdote in the book. 


* Upon certain missionaries offering to instruct him in the most 
useful branches of mineralogy and metallurgy (respecting which 
this prince is very curious), provided he would embrace the 
Christian faith, he coolly replied,: that lis rank in the state 
made it inconvenient for him to aceede .to the proposed terms, 
but that he was ready to substitute two or three men, whoshould 
make as good proselytes as himself. The missionary rejecting 
this expedient, and the regent not comprehending, or affecting 
not to comprehend, why three souls should be of less estimation 
tHan one, very gravely inferred, that the Holy Father could only 
be prevented from accepting so fair a proposal, by the desire of 
concealing ‘his ignorance of. the arts which he had professed 
himself qualified to teach.’ -P. 121. 


- A princess a short time ‘since burnt herself here at her 
Jord’s funeral pile, and another lady of the same rank was 
shortly after twvited to the same entertainment ;: but having 
a t deal of business on her hands at home, she sent a 
polite exeune: . The scenery around this place is of the 
wildest and most grotesque nature, and the various eleva- 
tions ‘are fumbled together in a manner truly hideous. 
At p. 292, is delineated the representation of a beautiful 
bird Het unlike our pheasant, called the Khalidge. This 
bird is’ to be: met with in the thickets whieh overshadow | 
the gorges of Noakote.' It is not to be found in great 
> eae és,’ for several times it wds sought with guns, but 

ays 'unsticeetsfully: and the country appears to be as 
unfavourable for angling as for fowling, & ‘though fish 
swarm, yet the yee d and the clearness of the’ streams, 
age ere biting. From the valley of Noakote, 

er crossing the Tadi, over a rudely-constructed bridge, 
the colonel reached the foot of Mount Bheerbundy, of 
stupendous elevation; yet the ascent is of a different cha, 
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racter from those hitherto explored, safe, easy, and 
sant. The rarified air, we suppose, on the heights, exhi- 
larated the colonel’s spirits, -for, dropping the monotoity 
of his usual mdde of il; he grows all at once frisky 
and poetical, telling us below, that ‘ Ossa. seemed 

upon Pelion, and Olympus on Ossa.’: But lets hear what 
he says after this ejaculation. We fully partake with him 
in his classical feelings on a mountain where Virgil was 
certainly hever spouted before. piece 


_ €T am Conscious, though, I-confess, not ashamed, that I never 
have océasion to meiitioh the stupendous mountains which cén- 
stitute this most interesting picture, that I do not indulge’ it an 
enthusiasm of expression, as well as of imagination that’ may 
appear very affected, or very extravagant, both to those ‘who 
have never belield, or thosé who dre’ familiar with such alpme 
scenes. Possibly mach of the’ sensibility of myself amd fellow 
travellers on this point might he owing to the circumstance of 
our not being’ at-any fime fortunate enough to enjoy so long or 
favourable a view of. this sublime scenery as “gould sufficiently 
grat é 


if 


fy even the coldest curiosity,’ P.. 138. 


We confess ovrselves ‘df ‘a logs' to divine, in the latter 
part of this qhotation, why the fot seeing a view shoulc 
make a mah: etittusiastic in’ the description of ‘it; ot wh 
those Who ajé, ‘or ‘até ‘tot, familiar ‘with 4lpihe’ scetiery 
shoullf cially think’ a waAtni admirer of it, '* very affected’ 
We feel with the édlonel, but he must excuse us ‘from 
arya with him,  * Hays oe peri aig 

fter passing some incensiderable towns, we at len 
arrive Tye valley of Menent Our tents Er ta 
a rising spot, of ground at not quite a. mile, from Khat- 
mandu, the capital of this distant and, hitherto, ; 
region. We have here leisure to contemplate, the very 
curious. temple of Sumbhoo-neth,. whith stands. on.:the 
summit of an insulated hill, rising: abruptly from the level 
’ of the plain to the height of three hundred feet. A’ broad 
flight of steps, cut in the rock, whichis pleasantly over. 
shadowed by trees; conducts us up the ascent. ‘‘ At the 
foot of the steps is'a colossal ‘image in stone of: the god 
Bondth, who js ‘considered by ‘some to’ be the , 
the ey oi or Tibetians;' ‘and to. bé'the game's the’ 


of the Chinese.” "The edifice’ is aiijuestionably of, great 


aneiity :-a very well execuited plate of it, ig subjoined to 


p. I It should, however, be noticed, a, 
¢ that this view comprehends Kittle more than that pirt of the 
sanctuary which appears te be more particulatly : . 
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to the rites of the Bhootia worship, and which is encompassed 
by.a sort of quadrangular edifice, containing a variety of small 
shrines and edifices.’ : 


Nothing satisfactory can be ascertained respecting the 
foundation of this temple. The description goes to some 
ee which ‘we regret we cannot lay.’ before our 
readers. ‘ 

To p. 153 is annexed a panoramic view of the valley o 
Nepaul, a mode of bringing neighbouring objects before our 
view unattainable in mere horizontal distances. This valley 
isnearly of an oval figure ; and is bounded on the north and 
south by very stupendous mountains, which is not the case 
to the east and west where the elevations are not near so 
high. We shall <lose the itinerary with Colonel. Fitzpa- 
trick’s description of Khatmandu, the hitherto, unnoticed 
capital of Nepaul, and the final object of the embassy. 


‘It stands on the east bank of the Bishnmutty, along which 
it stretches in length about'a mile ; its breadth is inconsiderable, 
nowheté exceeding half, and seldom extending beyond a quar- 
ter of a mile; its figure is said by the natives to resemble the 
Kohra, or scimetar of Daiby. The entrance to it from the 
westward, near which extremity of the. valley it is situated, is 
by two slight bridges thrown over the Bishnmutty, one of them 
at the north; the other near the south end of the town. The 
name by which jt is distinguished in ancient books is Gongool- 
putten: the Newars call it Yindaise, whilst among: the Purbut- 
ties, or mountaineers, it is styled Kathipoor, an appellation 
which seems to proceed from the same source with Khatmandd, 
the present popular appellation of this city, and derived, as it 
is said, from its numerous wooden temples, which are, indeed, 
amongst the most striking objects it offers to the eye. These 
edifices are not confined to the body of the town, but are scat- 
tered over its envirots, and ‘particularly along the sides of 
@ quadrangular tank or reservoir of water, situated a short way 
beyond the north-east quarter of the town, and called Rani-pok- 
tha. They appear to differ nothing in their figure or construc- 
tion from, the wooden mundubs oecasionally met with in other 
parts of India, and are principally remarkable for their number 
and size, some of them being. of considerable elevation and 
proportiouate bulk. Besides these, Khatmanda contains several 
other a gp on a large scale, and constructed of brick, with 
two, three, and four sloping roofs, diminishing gradually, as they, 
ascend, and terminating pretty generally in pinnacles, which, as 
well as some of the superior roofs, are — gilt, and pro- 
duce a very picturesque and agreeable effect. 

* The houses are of brick and tile, with pitched or pent-roofs ; 
towards thé. street, they have frequently enclosed ;wooden bal- 
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conies of open carved work, and of a singular fashion, the front 
piece, instead of rising perpendicularly, projecting in a sloping 
direction towards the eaves of the roof. They are of two, three, 
and four stories, and almost without a single exception, of a 
mean appearance ; even the Rajah’s house being but a sorry 
building and claiming no’ particular notice. The streets are ex- 
cessively narrow, and nearly as filthy‘as those of Bénares. ~ 

‘ Khatmandd was reckoned, during the time of Jye Parkaush, 
tocontain about 22,000 houses ; but this amount is affirmed to have 
been very much augmented since that period, though not with- 
out some consequent. decrease of Patu and Bhatong. This 
‘statement niust, however, of necessity be understood as com 
hending not only the population of the town itself, but of its 
dependant villages, it beg manifest that there cannot stand, at 
the most, above 5,000 houses, on the ground occupied by this city ; 
and indeed, though all those I discoursed with on this point ap- 
peared desirous of magnifying the number of its inhabitants, 
yet some of them pretty. clearly admitted that, the sperified 
statement was meant to include most of its subordinate towns or 
hamlets, which are not less than from twenty to thirty. —P,, 160. 


The seventh chapter treats of the name, climate, seasons, 
soil, and general face of the country of Nepaul;: of its 
metals and its minerals; animal and vegetable produc- 
tions ; population and classes of inhabitants; customs and 
manners; religion, temples, and ceremonies ; government ; 
laws; administration of justice ; commerce, arts, and md- 
nufactures; revenues and military force; coins, age | 
and language. In this wide field it is not worth our wh 
to dispute on the etymology of ‘ana or whether it 
should. be spelt with an e or an y. the climate, it may 
be necessary to remark, that the northernmost of Nepaul 
séarcely lies in a higher parallel of latitude than twenty- 
seven degrees and a half—the oral information obtained 
by the colonel cannot be perfectly relied on. The baro- 
‘meter indicated the height of this valley to be four thou- 
sand feet above the levei of the sea; an elevation which 
‘did not'prévent the ilermometer from rising once to 
eighty-four degrees. ‘The lowest point, was forty-seven ; 
‘and the mean temperature, on the average of fifty-one 
observations, was ‘sixty-seven degrees. ‘The rains com- 
“mence ‘earlier in’ Nepdul than in Hindostan; and 
inundations are the ednsequence of their rapid descent. 
That gold-mines were contained in Nepaul, was formerly 
a very prevaient idea among the natives of Hindostan. 
The source of the error originated 


‘ in no stronger a circumstance thau the gold of Tibet passing 
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into Bengal and Bahar through Nepaul, for it would not seem 
that much stress has been laid on the occasional separation of 2 
few gold grains either. from the sand or from those consecrated 
pebbles of the Gunduck, known by the name of Salegrams.’ 


Some veins of silver have been discovered to the west- 
ward of Nowkote. With regard to other metals we have 
given our epinion in an early part of this critique. To 
She westward also, it is said there are some volcanoes: 
none however occurred within the colonel’s route. 


* The houses of Nepaul are universally built with brick, be- 
cause the use of stone, though every where procurable within an 
“easy distance, would be intolerably expensive in a country not 
admitting either of wheel carriages, or of water transporta- 
tion.’ 

Marble and jasper are more uncommon in Nepaul than 
in Bengal: sete Gosrke there is said to be a considerable 
‘mass of rock chrystal, and there is an abundance of lime- 
stone; notwithstanding which the inhabitants use a 
cement of mud in the building their houses. The popu- 
lation of the valley of Nepaul, Col, Kirkpatrick thinks, 
may be loosely estimated at about halfa million; and the 
inhabitants are priucipally made up of ‘ the two superior 
classes of Hindoos (or Brahmins and )Chetrees, with their 
various subdivisions) of Newars, of Dhenwars, of Mhanjees, . 
of Bhootias.and Bhanrjhs.’ , In this short outline it is 
impossible for us to do justice to the discriminating classi- 
fication given by our author. ‘One singwjar fact it may be 
necessary to mention, that this is the only. Hindog country 
that has never been disturbed by the fanaticism of Maho- 
met, and the sword of his disciples. If this be strictly 
true, it contradicts: the visionary speculations of ma 
writers on the eastern progress of Mahometaniam, of. whi 
theory we were before convinced, that too much has been 
asserted. *: pen te ; 
_. The religious festivals occupy a considerable. space: 
they consist of a dry dull enumeration of teeth-breaking 
words, piled together without any visible utility, and; ger- 
tainly without any sensible amusement. The observations 
on the government of Nepaul .are pointed, and written 
with ability; we cannot resist .citing- these,.which axe 
tnerely preliminary, erie sian" 


"Phe genius of a government unaequainted alike with the 
positive and implied restraints imposed ‘by a prévise, hot td say 


immutable Jaw or constitution, and taking its colour, far, the 
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most part, from the character md temporary views of the ruling 
individual, mast necessarily be of too fugitive a nature, to admit 
of any delineation equally applicable to all periods aad: cironm- 
stances. Of this umsettled kind \is the government not only of 
Magen, but perhaps ajt.the Asiatic countries.  It,is formally, 
and ina great, essentially despotic ; but its despotism, is 
on the one hand modified and in some measure meliorated by 
certain observances enjoined by immemorial usage, and not to 
be disregarded with impunity even by the most powerful prince ; 
while, on the other, it is controlled by tlie active lniseace eae S 
ed and occasionally exerted. by the aristocratic’ order dy 
mentioned, under the appellation ‘of the Thurghrs. Bufat the’ same 
time that it thay reasonably be doubted ‘whethér the body of the 
people ever ‘dérive the léxst advantage ‘from the politi¢al streg- 
gles of these chieftains, it isalso obvious thatthe extent of the autho- 
rity possessed by the latter, must'always materially depend oa va- 
riety’of contingencies 'Hiablé to. constant fluctuation: hence it 
would not be safeito deduce the general spimit of the 

from its present condition, -especidily since: it:iis sertaim that 
although the administration of .Behadur Shah, duriag the mine- 
rity of his mephew has..on, the whole been tolerably. agreeable, 
yet considerations of expediency, suggested. .by, a solicitude to 
maintain himself in his situation, have often compelled him to 
conciliate his colleagues, by compliances, which, according to 
the declaration of an intelligent person, who communicated-with 
me very freely on this subject, haye reduced the strength -and 
energy of the Goorkali dominion to the mere shadow of what 
it was under the more vigorous, ot, properly speaking, the more 
arbitrary sway of Purthi Nerain. ‘Without attempting, theré- 
‘foye, to determine the’ actual force of the machine of goverp- 
‘ment, we-must be content to illustrate’ its construction ‘as well 
‘as‘we are able, by adding to an enumeration of the -priic 
officers of state, a brief aecount of the estensible nature of ‘their 
Tespective employments.’ a 


..A.succinet account ofthe offices and duties incumbent 
on all the privileged orders from the premier to the:cen- 
‘turion is then given: and any account .of the laws of 
Nepaul is naturally superseded, ..when we are informed 
‘that the Dhurma Shaster. forms the basis of the code of 
‘civil. and criminal..jyrisprudence. . The exports: and im- 
ports to and from the, Company’s dominion, are @ot so 
‘extensive ag they might.be; and for a solution of this (p. 
204),,we areagain referred to.the.cant. term of ‘ jealousy.’ 
‘The | commerce, an the contrary, which. .carried,;gn 
between the inhabitants of Nepaul and Tibet is,enormous. 
The reason;is iglear, 5 wo, ‘ jealousy’ 4s, felt, ofa Tibetian 
officer measuring the offensive and defensive means of @ 
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people whom he visits; and the commercial speculations 
of the Grand Lama, probably, aim at no ulterior enter- 
prize under that designation. 

The colonel honestly confesses that he has little to ad- 
vance respecting the arts and manufactures of this remote 
nation ; yet he informs us that the natives work well in 
brass, iron, and copper; and that their carpentry is re- 
s ble, though they are ignorant of the use of a saw. 

n attempt at the fabrication of fire-arms has been at- 
tempted without success. ‘ They gild extremely well, and 
among the bells they construct for the use of their temples, 
and other religious purposes, some are of a considerable 
size ;’ we are told that one at Bhatgong is five feet in 
diameter. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of this vo- 
lume, and that which the colonel had least power of per- 
fecting, is the account of the Nepaulian revenue; while 
prudence prevented him from attempting to ascertain 
military matters too diligently, as the people of Nepaul 
are (as we have before stated) most uncivilly * jealous.’ 
The embassador conceives the state of their ordnance to 
be rather contemptible ; nor can he conjecture how ar- 
tillery can ever act with effect in so rugged a country. 
That we may never try the experiment, is devoutly to be 
desired. Sefetiae 

Learning is not so totally extinct, or nascent, as might 
be supposed in this secluded tract. The Pundits of Ne- 

ul rival, ‘ in the branches of Science. usually cultivated 
o their fraternity,’ those of any other Hindoo country. 

udicial astrology, although perhaps we shouldreckon this 
an abuse rather than a proof of learning, has many vo- 
taries. Eight principal vernacular languages are spoken 
in this nation, exclusively of the Sanscrit; but the in- 
troduction of the first Sanscrit grammar is not correctl 
ascertained. The whole of India probably does not-af- 
ford a reposi ory of Brahminical Mss. equal to the soli- 
tary valley of Nepaul; and Bhatgong may, without 
impropriety, be termed the Benares of the Goorkhali 
territories. Three specimens of the Purbutti, Newar, and 
Koith alphabets are subjoined, and along vocabulary of 
the Purbutti and Newar dialects. This takes up too 
great a length, from p. 221 to 252; a few specimens indeed 
of the Lim and Newar dialects are added; but the 
whole might have been affixed to the end of the volume, in 
smaller print. 7 

The viiith. chapter contains an historical outline of the 
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Nepaulian history. It would be gratifying to few readers 
to fisten to the dethronements, usurpations, and factions of 
a barbarous dynasty. We never read amore dry detail: 
it consists chiefly of names placed in very dubious chronolo- 
gical order ; and we can confidently announce, that neither 
entertainment nor instruction can be derived from it. The 
ixth, and final chapter describes the boundaries, extent, 
and the several divisions of Nepaul, with various routes 
and distances. The former head is avowedly imperfect : 
the latter will be of considerable service to all future tra- 
vellers towards the valley. 

Subjoined to this volume are three appendices, the first 
of which is an extract from a memorial of the court of 
Khitmandi, relative to the origin of the war with Tibet. 
(p. 339.) The second comprises official papers and let- 
ters relative to the mission to Nepaul. These are in 
many respects curious. We will extract one of the short- 
est documents, as a specimen of eastern style, and adula- 


tory hypocrisy. 


B.—‘ From the Dalai Lama at Pootla Lassa to Lord Corn- 
wallis. Reed. 3d Augt, 1792. 


‘ By the favour of God I am in good health! The tranquillity 
of mankind is the object of my wishes ; God may fulfil them ! 
I hope also for your lordship’s health. I at this time ad- 
dress you on the affair with Goorkhali Rajah, whose country is 
contiguous to this. This man’s father, aud he, have to this 
time reduced all the Rajahs round about Nepaul, and also Ne- 
paul itself; and from his craving disposition, wants to engage in 
hostilities with others. Thus in the year 1203 (1789) and the 
present, he has excited disputes with me. I have shown no dis- 
position to contend with him, but he, from the blackness of his 
heart, will act hostility against me. Accordingly he has attacked 
my Zemindars in several places, and had in view to come to this 
quarter. But by the favour of God, this country has the pro- 
tection of China ; accordingly two deputies always remain here 
for my protection; they wrote information of this circumstance 
to the emperor, who detached a large army under the command 
of his officers to this country. When this intelligence reached 
the Goorkhali troops, they quitted my teritory and fled to Ne- 
paul. Itis the resolution of the officers sent from China, by 
the favour of God, to exterminate the Rajah of Goorkhali and 
the other chiefs. Accordingly they pursued the fugitives, and 
got possession of several places of the Goorkhbali territories. 
The emperor, by the influence of his good auspices, will cer- 
tainly soon obtain possession of Népaul and Goorkhali. The 
Rajah, however, to promote his object, proposes asking assist~ 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 24, September, 1811: C 
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ance from your lordship, and will write lies and calumnies that 
the emperor has detached a large army against him, and that 
therefore he requests aid ; that should your lordship not depute 
a force to assist him, the emperor will rise up hereafter against 
your lordship’s government, as he has against his. Let not your 
tordship act agreeably to his artful insinuations, for the emperor 
is not hostile toany, except the Goorkhali, and it isa maxim of his 
majesty to take measures against him who first commences hostili- 
ties. If any of the chiefs or companions of the Rajah should fall into 
your lordship’s hands, be pleased to seize and deliver them up to 
the emperor's officers, or, though you should not deliver them up, 
do not allow them to return te their country. The officers will 
write their sense of your lordship’s kindness in so acting, to the 
emperor, to whom it will afford satisfaction. I request on my 
own part also, that your lordship will conform to what I have 
written. Your lordship is a protector ef the Ryots, and the 
dispenser of justice, wherefore the Almighty has exalted you. 
The Ryots under your lordship’s government live in ease and 
happiness. I hope your lordship will gratify me by letters. 

‘I have sent your lordship one pair of khauduck, 33 tolahs, 
and four maashas weight of gold dust, and a piece of Cochin 
(silk) ; be pleased to acknowledge the receipt thereof. Dated 7th 
of Rajal, 1206, from Pootla ( Lassa.) [The original of the 
above letter is written in the Bhootia language.’] 


The Appendix, No. III. is really an interesting and 
authentic document. It*is out of our power to abridge it,. 
or to make any farther extracts. Itself is extracted from 
‘ Padre Giuseppe Bernini’s Account of Nepaul, (in the 
2d volume of the Asiatic Researches), and contains some 
relation of the invasion of Nepaul by Purthi Nerain. 

We have now reached the close of the volume, and our 

neral feeling is, that of instruction and entertainment. 
Weak will be the recommendation we can give it in com- 

arison of the general character which we understand it 
- already gained for itself. Its sale and perusal will by 
no means be confined to those who are immediately inte- 
rested in East India affairs, but it will also be treasured by 
domestic collectors as a valuable geographical document. 
The map has been composed with surprizing care, if we 
only consider the obstacles that naturally opposed them- 
selves to the execution of it. Indeed, as far as it goes, it 
supersedes the geographical precision of Major Rennel : 
it corrects distances from actual survey; delineates most 
correetly the face of the country from ocular demonstra- 
tion, and is almost a perpetual commentary on the major’s 
ertho raphy in the names of places. 

Colonel ‘itzpatrick writes like a gentleman of strong 
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sense and deep observation, and he scarcely ever fails to 
rivet the attention of his reader. 


= SSS ae 








Art. II.—A History of the Roman Government, from the 
commencement of the. State, till the fined subversion of 
Liberty by the successful Usurpation of Cesar Augusiys, 
in the Year of Rome, 724. By Alexander Brodie. 

’ London, Longman, 1810, Svo. pp. 623. 


THIS history of the Roman government is divided into 


five chapters. The first takes the subject ‘ from the com- 
mencement of the state till the erection of the office of 
plebeian tribunate in the year of Rome, 261.’ Mr. Brodie 
speaks thus of the origin of the Roman government. 


‘ The conimunity being at first extremely small, and all the 
mentbers being on a footing of equality, the great body were. un- 
willing that individuals should be exalted teo far above them, 
and they delegated to their magistrates such powers only as could 
not be executed by the whole community. For the presetvation 
of order, they entrusted Romulus with the administration of the 
laws for Tife, under the title of king; and that military opera- 
tions might be conducted in an orderly manner, they elected 
him, for life; their leader in time of war. The enactment of 
laws they reserved to themselves. But as it was thought proper 
to have the laws, which were afterwards to be approved of by 
the people, framed by some committee; and as, while they 
wished to restrain the power of their king, it was of impoftance 
to conceal from their enemies their deliberations concerning 
peace or war, they chose a council, composed of a hundred of 
the oldest and-most prudent of their number, for life, ‘and 
called them a senete.’ 


Part of the above is rather too vaguely expressed, and 
the auther supposes the Roman gevernment te--have 
originated more in a spirit of systematic arrangement, 
than was compatible with the rudeness of the people. 
Mr. B. talks as if all the members of the Roman state 
were, ey to the appointment of Romulus to the 
regal office, ‘on a footing of equality,’ and no individuals 
had any distinction of rank or office above the rest. But 
on consulting Dionysius Halicarnassus, II. 4, he would 
have found, that the Roman people, before this period, 
had experienced those blessings of political incorporation 
which necessarily suppose a difference of rank, or the ex- 
altation of one individual ri another. The Romans, 
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according to Dionysius Halicarnassus, did not at this time 
invent a new form of government, but adopted one which 
their ancestors had judged the best,* which their wisdom 
had established, which a happy experience had taught them 
to approvet, and under which they had enjoyed both the 
sweets of liberty and conquest.t But it must be con- 
fessed, that the early periods of the Roman history, in- 
stead of being supported by genuine and well authenti- 
cated documents, appear to be a mass of traditional ac- 
counts in which the fabulous predominates over the true. 
The Romans, says Dionysius Halicarnassus, lib. 1, 73, 
have not one ancient historian. The first Roman histo- 
rian was Q. Fabius Pictor, who flourished in the second 
Punic war. His accuracy with respect to the events of his 
own time, is asserted by endelen Hi alicarnassus, lib. 1, 6, 
but his partiality is censured by Polybius, 1, 14. It is not 
easy to ascertain what where the documents from which 
Fabius Pictor derived his knowledge of the more early 
events of the Roman history. From the intimation of 
Dionysius 1, 74 ||, we should suppose, that his accounts 
were borrowed from some traditional stories preserved in 
the legends of the priests. But, amongst an ignorant peo- 
ple, we all know, that priests, whether Pagan or Popish, 
always show a stronger predilection for fiction than for 
truth. Though truth, as oy ww says, is the eye of his- 
tory, yet by whom has the divine light of this eye been 
more often extinguished than by men in a sacerdotal 
mask ? 

If we may credit the account of the historians, the 
Roman people enjoyed a considerable degree of liberty 
under their first kings; but Servius Tullius introduced an 
important change into the constitution, by which the po- 
pular franchise was effectually destroyed. He divided the 
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citizens into six elasses, which were sub-divided into one 
hundred and ninety-three centuries. But, as he placed, 
according to Dionysius Halicarnassus iv. 20. 98 centuries 
(Mr. Brodie following Livy,says80*) in the first class Avhich 
was composed of the richest citizens, the power of all the 
other classes which’ contained together only 95 centuries, 
was, in fact, reduced to a mere nullity as long as the cen- 
turies in the first class were unanimous in their decisions. 
When this was not the case, the centuries in the second 
class were called in to vote, and so on till they 
came to the sixth class, which contained only one cen- 
tury. Ifthe suffrages of the hundred and ninety-two cen- 
turies were equally divided, the single century in the sixth 
class might then give the casting vote. ~ But this, as Dio- 
nysius remarks, could so rarely happen, that it was next 
to impossible.t The historian says, that in this new dis- 
tribution of the elective franchise, the king outgeneralled’ 
(xarasparnynce), the people, who did not immediately 
perceive the fraud. But have not the people been thus 
outgeneralled by tyrants in all ages of the world? 

Fooviously to these innovations of Servius Tullius, the 
people possessed, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus remarks, 
(liv. iv. 20), according to the ancient constitution, (x tw» 

jwadoiwy vouwy), three most important rights which con- 
stitute the essence of political power, the right of dis- 
posing of all civil and military offices (apyas amodetas rac 
TE RUTH WoAw nar TAS EWS orparomedon ) of passing and 
of repealing laws, (vowzs tous jy exsxupwras, tous de ave- 
Atv), with that of determining when war should be un- 
dertaken or peace made, (xa, meps mroAtuou cunerapevor TE 
KOs KUT HAVOMEVOU Droryvwvees.) These powers are greater 
than what are exercised by any people in modern times, 
either collectively or by representation. 

It seems generally a that what is emphatically 
called the mae of the state, both civil and military, 
so essentially belongs to the executive, that without it, ‘it 
could not carry on its functions. But, in countries where 
this patronage is enormous, where it is extended over all 
classes, where every third man, whom we meet is directly or 
indirectly under its influence, either by selfish enjoyment, 
sordid expectation, or some Laserested tie, the possession 





=< says, however, ‘ Additz huic classi duz fabrum centuria2. Liv. 
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appears to constitute a power to which it is impossible to 
contrive any adequate counteraction m any check or regue 
lation; which wisdom can devise. It is, in fact, such a 
power as must render the possessor in reality, if not in 
name, absolute master of the liberties of the people, as 
long as the volitions of men are more under the sway of 
personal interest than of any other consideration. Where 
the power of any executive has become excessiye and dan- 
gerous to liberty, it never can be effectually diminished 
without a diminution of its patronage. This patronage 
is, in fact, power of the most formidable kind, exercised 
not only over the bodies, but the minds of men. It is an 
engine of servitude more fatal, because more steady and 
permanent in its operations even than the sword. ‘The 
sword may terrify, but patronage enervates a people. ‘The 
sword may make them bend, but patronage makes them 
fawn. The sword may mutilate or destroy, but patronage 
is a slow poison which vitiates at Once both the mind and 
heart. The sword may cause the people’s despondency 
and the tyrant’s hope, but patronage, when grown rank 
and noisome, operates like a blight upon every generous 
sentiment, and converts a nation of free men. into the 
vilest reptiles under heaven. 

A part of that patronage, which in most modern govern- 
ments is engrossed by the executive, might, we think, be 
resigned to the people, or their representatives, with great 
advantage to the community. A violent outcry would in- 
deed probably be raised against such a measure as tending 
to create an imperium in imperio, to weaken the springs 
and cripple the motions of the government. A elamour 
of similar import, and it must be confessed one, which 

royed of mighty power, was raised against Mr. Fox’s 

ndia bill, which was one of the wisest measures which 
that great and good statesman ever proposed, as it tended 
to raise a barrier to that influence which, according to the 
noble vote of the House of Commons in 1780, is increas- 
ing, has increased, and ought to he diminished. But the 
cry of imperium — aided by the influence of the ex- 
ecutive, operating through the medium of patronage, de- 
feated this great and wise measure, and converted it 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Pitt into the means of 
aggravating that great national evil which Mr. Fox so 
strenuously, but so unsuccessfully laboured to reduce. 
The words imperium in imperio, which were then the war 
whoop of faction, might with as much justice be vocife- 
rated against the appointment of a constable or an over- 
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seer, or a churchwarden, or of any other officer, which isstill 
left to the choice of the people. For these all constitute 
so many instances, though on a small scale, of the imperium 
in imperio! Nay, the mere appointment of the president . 
to a social club, might, on the same principle of reasoning’, 
be decried as an imperium in imperio, as an encroachment 
on the rights of the executive, and of course be subjected 
to its influence. : 
But it is time to return from the politics of modérn 
England to those of ancient Rome. The destruction’ of 
the democratical part of the Roman constitution, which 
was accomplished by the division of the people into cen- 
turies, was soon followed by the establishment of a tyranny 
not only over the poor, but over the rich. For whenever 
the rich suffer the more humble citizens to be oppressed. or 
conspire to deprive them of their due influence in the gor _ 
vernment, they are themselves always ultimately preparing 
the way for their own subjection to a despotic sway. .Ser- 
vius Tullius was assassinated by his son-in-law, L.Tar- 
uin, who converted the government into a tyranny, with 
the perfect acquiescence of the people, who had no longer 
any interest in defending their ancient constitution. uty 





‘It will, no doubt,’ says Mr. Brodie, ‘ excite surprise, that in a 
commonwealth like the Roman, any king should have been able 
te usurp.tyrannical power. The only reason which can_ be as- 
signed was, that the great body of the people, being of no im- 
portance in the centuries, were not concerned that those should be 
held; and that, of this, Tarquin availed himself to strengthen 
his power. While, by disposing spies in every quarter of, the 
city, and by severities to his enemies, he prevented conspiracies 
against his power; he endeavoured to conciliate the affections of 
the people, and was as remarkable for liberality to his soldiers, 
as for insolence and injustice to the senators and rich citizens. 
Secure of the affections of the people at large, he was under no 
apprehension of the higher erders, who were the principal 
sufferers by his tyranny.’ . 


The higher orders merited the oppression which they 
experienced by suffering the citizens in less affluent 
circumstances to be disfranchised, and then concen- 
trating the whole power of the government in them- 
selves. Mr. Brodie makes the following sage remarks on 
the distinction of the Roman citizens into patricians and 
plebeians. 


‘Itisa principle. of human nature to extend to the descend- 
ants of illustrious and worthy men a portion of that esteem and 
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veneration which were held for themselves. ‘The descendants of 
senators, called patricians, would be more respected than other 
citizens of equal wealth, virtue, and merit. It was customary 
in Rome for the rich to plead the causes of the poor: in these 
cases, the sons of senators would be most employed, as, from 
the circumstance of senators officiating as deputy judges of the 
kings, and of sitting im juries, their sons would be supposed 
better acquainted with jurisprudence than the other citizens. 
A numerous attendance of clients being a proof of popularity 
aud, of superior talents, all the young men of eminence would 
strive to outshine their equals in this display of the public’esti- 
mation,in which they were held. In consequence of rivalry, sums 
of money would not og? eri be given, so that in move lux- 
urious uges, the number of clients denotéd the wealth, rather 
than the talents of the patron. But, under the government of + 
the kings, the limited fortunes of the wealthy citizens, prevented 
bribery to clients from being practised to any extent, and patri- 
eians being most attended, they were the most respected order 
of citizens. After the expulsion of Tarquin, the patricians 
wold feel a common interest in establishing the aristocracy of 
family, and would contend that they were best entitled to fill the 
great offices ef the commonwealth. But as the voting by cen- 
turies prevented the people at large from testifying their respect 
for the descendants of their venerable senators, as it gave ex- 
elusive power to the equites and first class, as the patricians 
could not command a majority of votes in the centuries of the 
equites and first class, and as the other voters would, in self- 
defence, unite in opposing their ambitious schemes, it would be 
necessary to drop their designs, or if they wished to limit the 
‘number of competitors for the great offices, to form a combina- 
tion' with the very persons whom they were anxious to exclude 
from competition with them. In order to prevent those of the 
setond and third classes from competing with them, as soon as 
they attained wealth sufficient to entitle them to be ranked in 
the first class or equites, it was necessary to form an important 
distinction of ranks, and to confine all offices to one rank. The 
distinction was to be hereditary, and neither merit nor wealth 
was to entitle any one to the advantages of the privileged order. 
The patricians adopted into their order all the equites and mem- 
bers of the first class, who were not the descendants of senators, 
and a law was passed by thecenturies for confining all the offices 
to them and their successors,’ . 


It does pot appear, that the Romans gained much by 
exchanging the regal for a consular government. Instead 
of one tyrant, the people were oppressed by many. Asa 
proof that the consular power was at first no blessing to 
the people, we have only to remark, that, in about four- 
teen years after its establishment, it was found necessary 
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to appoint a dictator, as the only remedy for the disorders 
of the state. But what must we think of that constitution 
which rendered it necessary to have recourse to despotism 
asa salutary expedient ? 

A sagacious writer well remarks, that the office of dic- 
tator was ‘ originally intended to serve the patricians at . 
the expence of the people.’ 

The second -chapter of this work is entitled ‘ from the ~ 
erection of the plebeian tribunateship in the year of 
Rome 261, to the election of decemvirs, for collecting 
and framing the laws in the year 302.’ Mr. Brodie says: 


‘The power of the plebeian tribunes was at first limited to 
protecting their own order. By writing the word veto (I forbid), 
on any senatus consultum (decree of the senate), they could pre- 
vent the passing of any law, and by expressing the same word, 
they could suspend or stop any proceeding relating to the ple- 
beians, or in which their interests were involved’ * * * * 


Mr. Brodie should have added, that the power of the 
tribunes was very much circumscribed by the circumstance 
that their opposition to any public measure was nugatory, 
unless it was unanimously expressed. If the aristocrac 
could gain over one of the tribunes, it would be sufficient 
to frustrate the hostility of the rest. This was not im- 
practicable when their number was only five; but. it be- 
came more easy when it was increased to ten. It is, we 
think, at least a matter of uncertainty whether the people 
were really benefited by the institution of the tribunate. It 
served to inflame the passions of the multitude, and to keep 
them ina state-of perpetual agitation. But civil liberty 
is not likely to be much benefited by fermenting the resent- 
ment of the populace, or subliming it into paroxysms. of 
frenzy by selfish hopes or imaginary fears. 

The interval between the institution of the tribunate and 
the election of decemvirs, was a period of continual dis- 
sension between the aristocracy and the commons of Rome. 
The commons were intent on abridging the power and 
privileges of the patricians, who spared no effort nor arti- 
fice to maintain their exclusive privileges, and to keep the 
lower orders in a state of poverty and dependence. 

Coriolanus, who, with more zeal than prudence, opposed 
all concessions to the people, was sentenced to be banished. 
The following is part of the character which Mr. Brodie 
has drawn off Coriolanus, and may serve as a specimen of 
his talents in this line. 


‘Veneration for military talents and bravery, has induced 
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ancient writers to ascribe to C. Marcjus Coriolanus the most 
amiable qualities. If, however a judgment be formed from the 
facts transmitted, he will appear in a very different light. His 
filial affection, so highly celebrated, was probably owing, in a 
great measure, to the encouragement which his mother gave to 
the favourite bent of his inclinations. Had-she confined her in- 
struction to the humbler virtues, or had endeavoured to convince 
him that the plebeians were entitled to the same priyileges as the 
patricians, there is reason to suppose that the same stubbornness 
and pride, which made him insult his fellow citizens on the sub- 
ject of their sufferings, and join his enemies in making warupon 
ifis countrymen, would have led him to despise the weakness of the 
female mind, and would have alienated his affections from his 
mother. He loved her, not because she caressed him, or incul- 
cated the importance of the social duties; but because she flat- 
tered his vanity, and, as if superior to the weakness of lier sex, 
encouraged the growth of heroic and masculine virtues.’ 


In the year of Rome 267, (but, according to Mr. 
Brodie, 268), Sp. Cassius proposed the first agrarian 
law, the recommendation of which afterwards became a 
ready expedient with demagogues for inflaming the pas- 
sions of the populace, in order to serve the purposes of 
individual ambition. Cassius is said to have been put to 
death for affecting the sovereignty. Mr. Brodie tells us, 
p- 107, that he ‘ was destroyed shortly after the expiry 
of his consulate.’ He adds, that ‘ his house was razed, 
and the area stil/ remained where it had stood.’ It is not 
very clear to what period this ‘ sti//’ refers. Mr. Brodie 
certainly does not mean the time when he was writing. 
With respect to the ‘ area,’ or ground, remaining where 
the house ‘ had stood,’ it was not very likely to be other- 
wise. For who was to take it away? Could not Mr. B. 
have expressed his meaning with less ambiguity ? 

The complaints of the Roman people, that the power 
of the consuls was excessive, and ought to be diminished, 
occasioned several p itions for altering the authorities 
of the state, some of which were carried into constitutional 
acts. ‘The number of tribunes was doubled, by which no 
new protection was acquired for the liberties of the people, 
for the chances which the nobles had of corrupting some 
of the tribunes and rendering them subservient to their 
interests, were much greater when there weré ten tribunes 
than when there were only five. The power of the consuls 
and that of the other magistrates were, for a short time, 
_ abrogated to make way for the reign ofthe decemvirs. But 
the decemvirs, after having compiled the famous code of the 
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twelve tables, soon began to abuse the er with which 
they had been entrusted, and to excite disgust by their in- 
solent domination. Their power seems to have lasted 
between two and three years. ‘Tacitus, ann. 1, says, that 
it did not continue more than two years. The former 
offices, which had been suspended, were then restored... 

It deserves to be remarked, that amongst the laws which 
were composed by the decemvirs, there was one in which 
all intermarriages were prohibited between patricians and 
plebeians. Nothing can more strongly evince the. aristo- 
cratic spirit which prevailed at this period, and the.ex- 
treme jealousy with which the superior order of citizens 
viewed the pretensions of the poor. The Decemvirs, who 
had all been chosen from the nobles, seemed to have been 
anxious not only to preserve, but to perpetuate the invi- 
dious distinctions which split the state into two facta 
whose political differences were imflamed by all the violent 
antipathies of personal animosity. 

In the year of Rome 308, but, according te Mr. Brodie, 
310, the law was annulled which prohibited the inter-: 
marriage of the patricians and the plebeians. It was also 
proposed, that the plebeians should he eligible to the con- 
sulate. In order to prevent the immediate enactment of 
this law, the senate propesed, that six military tribusies 
should, for the present, be elected in place of the consuls, 
three of whom were to be chosen from the patricians and 
three from the people. But only three were, at this time, 
chosen, and these were taken from the patricians. . The 
consular power wasrestored the same year. But the office 
of military tribune, with eonsular power, was renewed in 
some of the following years, and was not finally abandoned 
till the year of the city 386. No plebeian appears to 
have been eleeted to the office till: the year 353. Such 
were the artifices of the aristocracy, and such the forbear- 
ance of the commons of Rome! - ' 

The fourth chapter of this work contains * the period 
from the burning of the city by the Gauls, in the year of 
Rome 363, till the murder of Caius Gracchus in the year 
632.’ In this period the Roman constitution éxperienced 
some important alterations. The people became eligible 
to the highest offices. Lucius Sextius was the first plebelal 
who enjoyed the dignity of consul, He was elected in 
387. pa of plebeian families were afterwards ad- 
mitted to the pretorship. Q. Pyblil. Philo was the first 

elected to. this magistracy, A.V.C. 418. After this 
a law was passed, which would probably have prevented 
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great dissensions, if it had been established in an earlier 
period of the commonwealth. It was enacted that credi- 
tors should have power over the goods but not over the 

s of their debtors. The Roman laws of debtor and 
creditor had hitherto furnished the rich with the means of 
exercising the most inhuman tyranny over the poor; for 
the creditor could not only imprison his debtor, but could, 
after the expiration of 63 days, put him to death. 

The law which was in 614 for voting by ballot at 
elections is commended by Mr. Brodie. Mr. B. like other 
advocates for a similar mode of popular suffrage, thinks | 
it best ‘ calculated to prevent undue influence ;’ but does 
it not seem more likely to favour that corruption which is 
of the worst and most malignant species, because it is 
concealed? Is not that evil most to be dreaded which 
operates unseen? Is not that political profligacy of the 
most alarming kind, which the laws themselves conspire 
to hide, and to prevent from being brought before the 
awful tribunal of public opinion and public shame? 

In the period of the Roman history of which we have 
been ad mn the elder Gracchus was put to death, and 
the younger, treading in the steps of his brother, was after- 
wards forced to fly, and solicit death from the hands ofa 
faithful slave, in order to avoid it from those of an in- 
furiated aristocracy. The following are some of the re- 
flections which Mr. Brodie makes on the murder of Ti- 
berius Gracchus : 

‘ Diseases in the body politic have often been comparéd to 
those of the human body; and as it is sometimes necessary for 
the physician to prescribe medicines, and for the surgeon to 

orm operations, it is necessary for the statesman to propose 
plans for the improvement of political institutions, and for the 
people to make such alterations and innovations as circum- 
stances may require, partieularly if they can be accomplished 
consistently with the fundamental principles of the constitution, 
Such were the plans proposed by Tiberius Gracchus : as a tri- 
bune, he was bound to protect the people, and to watch over 
their interests; and the laws, which he proposed, were well cal- 
culated to effect. these purposes. Of the two which chiefly 
gave offence, the first had been long enforced, and the latter was 
intended to prevent the senate from appropriating to themselves 
what the king of Pergamus had bequeathed to the people. If 
the laws were in themselves good, the only blame which can at- 
tach to him for the consequences is, that he did not attend suffi- 
ciently to the nature of the times; and that, by attempting a 
reform, he plunged the state in anarchy, and laid the foundation 
for despotism. That we may be able to judge with candour of 
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this proposition, it is necessary to reflect on the circumstances 
of the great body of the Roman people. They were unfortu- 
nately plunged into such an abyss of misery, that no change 
could render their situation worse; and the plan proposed for 
ameliorating it was one which seemed to hazard nothing. But 
the senate, by having recourse to the most illegal means to pre- 
vent the people from exercising their undisputed privileges, de- 
feated the intentions of the tribune, and finally prepared shackles 
for themselves. As such an event had never occurred in Rome 
from its foundation, a period of six hundred and twenty years, 
it was not to have been calculated upon; and even although it 
had, as the people had nothing to lose, and as the senate and 
rich had a great deal, Tiberius would not have acted incon- 
sistently with the public good, had he even foreseen that such 
consequences might proceed from his. plans, since the faction 
which were likely to suffer, and did actually suffer from the 
measures which they proposed, bore no proportion to the 
people. In justification of the semators and rich, it may be al- 
leged, that many had unadvisedly made purchases, and that they 
would have suffered great loss by the revival of the Lex Licinia 
at that time ; but it ought never to be forgotten, that these pur- 
chases had been made in defiance of a law which had been long 
enforced, and, though neglected for some time, could not be 
considered obsolete. _It was besides a law of public utility, and 
it becomes every virtuous citizen to make sacrifices for the 


public good.’ 


The fifth and last chapter of this work is ‘ from the 
murder of Caius Gracchus in the 632d till the single do- 
minion of Augustus Cesar in the 724th year of e.” 
After the destruction of the Gracchi and their adherents, 
the government of Rome became in fact an oli : 
The great proprietors, aided by their clients or depen- 
dents, who, as has been remarked, in some measure resein- 
bled the vassals of a feudal lord in passive obedience to 
their respective chiefs, exercised a sort of uncontrouled 
domination over their fellow-citizens. The fate ofthe 
Gracchi had spread terror among the people. The ma- 
— of the republic, who had enri ‘themselves by 

ir exactions in the provinces, brought home exorbitant 
fortunes, the expenditure of which was injurious in its 
effects.to public morals and to public liberty. Their 
houses were filled with hordes of slaves, by whom their 
lands were tilled; ‘and the opportunities which the former 
freemen eijoyed of obtaining a; subsistence by honest in- 
‘dustry were preatly circumscribed. The elections of the 
‘magistrates were influenced by terror and by force; and 
the freedom: of suffrage was almost destroyed. ‘Bands .of 
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armed retainers were maintained by wealthy individuals, 
and these were frequently only bands of desperadoes who 
were ripe for every atrocity which vengeance might 
prompt, or ambition deem necessary to its views. 

The events of the Jugurthine war fully prove how far 
corruption prevatled amongst the leading men, and how 
far the public spirit of the Teninins had degenerated from 
that of their ancestors. Jugurtha for some time se- 
cured impunity to his accumulated crimes by bribing the 
senate and the commissioners whom the senate sent to 

* examine into the charges brought against him. The want 
of public spirit and political probity, which became so 
prevalent in Rome after the destruction of the Gracchi, 
generated one species of public disorder after another, 
tillevery trace of a free government vanished in an un- 
relenting despotism. 

In this history of the Roman government, Mr. Brodie 
proves himself a warm advocate for liberty, and he ap- 
pears from the following quotation to be prepossessed in 
favour of a more democratic constitution, than is at pre- 


sent to be found in any of the European states. Thus he 
says, p. 499: 


‘ Governments are not to be judged of by appeals to parti- 
cular cases; but by their general result: that those of popular . 
forms may be attended with inconveniences, cannot be denied ; 
the question is, what forms have produced the greatest happi- 
ness, or have tended most to improve the human mind and 
dispositions? Those who are acquainted with the histery of 
nations, will not hesitate to declare the palm due to popular 
forms, and of the popular forms te those which have been go- 
verned by regular magistrates chosen by the people, and di- 
rected by a council to whom the people have intrusted the ma- 
nagement of affairs, only reserving such a controul over them 
@s may prevent any abuse of the public confidence.’ 

Mr. Brodie sometimes utters ‘ ex cathedra,’ some v 
ancient truisms, with as much self-importance as if they 
were novel discoveries. Thus, p. 9, ‘ In all communities 
men will have less or greater numbers of children.’ P. 10, 
* The quality of land is extremely variable.’ ‘ The 
duce of a field will be proportioned to the skill and in- 
dustry with which it is cultivated.’ Some of Mr. B.’s 
expressions are a little uncouth to an English ear. Thus 
p- 16, ‘A those who fell victims te the 5 

emo 4 were his blood relations.’ ‘ L. Junius | 
im 2 from which he got the cognomen of Brutus.’ 
P. 1%, ‘ Her -beauty and demeanour,’ (he is talking of 
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-Lucretia) ‘ made such an impression on the mind of Sex- 
tus, that he was inflamed with animal love.’ P. 21, ‘ Itis 
a principle of human nature to extend to the deseendants 
of illustrious and worthy men a portion of that esteem 
and veneration which were held for themselves.’ P. 86, 
‘ Did they remember an article in the paction concluded 
on Mons. Sacer.’ ‘The word ‘ expiry’ seems a favourite 
with. Mr. ‘Brodie. Thus, p. 107, he says, that Cassius 
‘ was destroyed shortly after the expiry of his consulate.’ 
P. 246, ‘As they passed along the streets in marching 
order, they exhorted,’ &c. y could not Mr. B. have 
written more briefly, ‘ As they marched along the streets, 
they exhorted,’ &c. P. 438, ‘ By gentle means they so 
far wrought on the people already mollified by the late 
kindness in relieving them of their debts,’ &c. Mr. Brodie 
more than once uses the word ‘ tract’ instead of track. 
Thus, p. 564, he talks of persevering ‘in a tract.’ In 
p- 594, he writes, ‘and he was compelled to flight,’ in- 
stead of ‘ compelled to fly.’ P. 594, Marius ‘ pretended 
great anger ataclause which proposed that the senate 
should implement laws.’ The country to which Mr. Bro- 
die belongs, has.caused us to notice these literal defeets, 
in order that when he writes another book, he may be a 
little less negligent of the English idiom. , 


= = = = —> 

Arr. I1].—Despotism ; or, the Fall of the Jesuits: A po~ 
litical Romance, illustrated by historical Anecdotes. Let- 
don, Murray, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 








THE once formidable government of the Jesuits is well 
characterized in this work.,. Some of the sketches, which 
it contains, of this mysterious society, are bold and mas- 
terly performances. The author draws his portraits with 
great force and spirit, and several of his iptions are 
strikingly interesting. His remarks, both political and. 
moral, are often very acute, penetrating beyoad the sur- 
face of things, and affording much excitement to the re+ 
flective faculty. There is little variety of incident. or 
story, but one, great personage, called ibadeneira, the 

neral of the Jesuiticfraternity,.is constantly kept in view. 

is moral or rather immo i are ‘ 
out in all the grandeur of wickedness; and Bonaparte 
himeelf might # cunyowel some of his talents for moald- 


ng meeinns to bis sebivioien views. i 
Ri ira is first brought on the stage under the 
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pontificate of Benedict XIV. Benedict, while his ca- 
pital was the great mart of Jesuitical intrigue, is said not 
to have troubled himself much about the perpetual legacy 
of infallibility which was bequeathed to him by his pre- 
decessors. In one of the bulls which was extorted from 
his good nature by the importunity of the Jesuits, he fa- 
cetiously contrived to appear to tolerate the opinions he 
condemned, accordingly as a certain phrase was preceded 
or followed by a comma or a period. As rival factions 
were dispatched to the holy see to plead for the comma or 
the period, the successor of St. Peter sent another copy 
unpunctuated with his sovereign benediction. 

ibadeneira is described as having been educated in the 
‘solemn magnificence’ of the Spanish court. Among the 
haughty he cculd endure no equal, and when in proud 
humility, he trod them down with the sandals of the monk, 
he felt himself born to rank among the masters of man- 


kind. His skill had been tried in the political labours of 
ten years, and he was still only a solitary Jesuit. But 
his soul was inflamed with the lust of unbounded dominion. 
The caprice of fortune in the elevation of Alberoni, who 
was then wielding at his will the sceptre of the Spanish 
monarchy, excited his hopes and showed him that all, 
which is wanting to ambition, is, favourable opportunity. 


Alberoni, who had been crossed by Ribadeneira in 
his own political labyrinth, ‘ was on the point of getting rid 
of the Jesuit quietly,’ when the court of Rome, in an ex- 
traordinary dispatch, recommended the wily intriguer to 
the protection of the Spanish minister. ‘ The cardinal 
(Alberoni), was startled! Was he delivered up into the 
hands of a mightier intriguer?’ The cardinal, employing 

tronage as ‘a substitute for assassination,’ ‘ instantly 
promoted Ribadeneira to the bishopric of San Andero, a 
splendid exile.’ 

The ambition of Ribadeneira was too overflowing to be 
absorbed in the pastoral charge of a sequestered diocese. 
He turned his eyes to the vast continent beyond the At- 
yee and the e gored —— of =v a new 

asty amon e opp ndians under ‘ the 
cloak ae the’ lo bead of a missionary.’ | But at the 
moment * he ‘nt Weatoting to become a missionary in 
Paraguay, the Roman cabinet urged his acceptance of the 

neralship of the Jesuits.’ 

Ribadeneira had long admired that influence, whichin _ 
the depths of darkness, was forging chains for the world. 
But Ribadeneira only ‘ partially penetrated into the ge- 
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nius of the order.’ On his way to Rome, the iéw general 


* 


of the Jesuits mused on thrénes subverted and new dy- . 


nasties established! ~. : om 

‘ The secret on which the soul of Ribadeneira had long 
brooded, the secret of that dominion ‘which was to sub- 
jugate the world, lie (lay) concealed’in thé mysterious In- 
STITUTE. He 


‘ grasped the terrific code of. universal despotism; and in the 
inebriation of ambition and genius, he leaped into a secret 


throne, which seemed invested with omnipotence and omnis~: 


cience, and he started at his own solitary despotism !’ 


The Jesuitic government had ‘ reduced man into an 
artificial animal,’ leaving the motion of the limbs, but re- 
taining in its own mastering hand the principle of action. 
The membérs were 


‘a monstrous body, indissolubly combined with their head, 
moving with one volition; tremendous Unity! The multitude 
in a Man! the ONE made up of the Many! This is. the poli- 
tical Leviathan, who, when he raiseth up himself, the Mighty are 
afraid. 

‘ By the side of. the secret throne of the Jesuit, was placed 
an awful volume, whose leaves were like leaves of brass: it sas 


the book of Life and Death, where the unrelenting hand of. 


STATE NECESSITY traced its indelible characters. 

‘ There, as ina secret tribunal, were chronicled the deeds and 
the words of the great; there, were developed the infirmities 
and the crimes of the sovereigns and the ministers of Europe ; 
and the more potent men,’ whose secret oracles they obeyed ; 
there, were disclosed the Arcana Imperiorum, the intrigues of 
courts, and the ferments of the people; there, the interest.of the 
order enlarged or diminished empire; and there, its vengeance 
inscribed the names of kings with their,blood.’ 


The coutt of the general Of ‘the Jesuits’ is wéldét 
scribed with its sourcés of information, and its powers of 
corruption. 


‘ When Ribadeneiya looked into the cabinets of Eurdpe, the 


infirm masters of the world to him formed but one jealoys and. 


discontented family, addressing each other by the.styJe of 
brother; but a political brotherhood is without parent or friend.’ 
‘ In secrecy.ang in, silence, Ribadeneira was bending his dark 
and’ sinudus courge,among the decaying governments of Europe; 
the world was agitated, but the Disorganisor was unknown! The 


footsteps of the, politician must not be traced; in the Ocean of 


human. affairs he passes like the keel of a ship that traverses the 
seas and divides the waves, yet leaves no track behind.’ 


Cait. Rev. Vol. 24, September, 1811. D 
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Ribadeneira is described as accommodating his means to 
his end with admirable facility of application and versa- 
tility of stratagem. He was the advocate of liberty in 
one ny the asserter of the divine right of sovereigns in 
another, at once Catholic and Protestant, Christian and 
Jew, and by turns every thing that could conduce to the 
interests of the Order, in opposition to those of all the 
world besides. 

In part of the following, is the author painting with a 
strong, but rough hand the gigantic despotism of Bona- 
parte? Ribadeneira had said: 


“‘The day that shews a Jesuit on the throne of France 
shall witness the conquest of Europe; a Casar, who will ac- 
knowledge no code but the Institute!” 

‘ It might have baffled the profoundest politician to have con- 
jectured where Ribadeneira designed to put that bias in the 
round globe, which was to make it keep the direction of the 
Jesuitic hand. 

‘ All was simplified according to the Institute! 

“To divide, and to reign,” was but the first step of the uni- 
versal despot—another! and the Colossus bestrides the two hemis- 
pheres!| The sword of despotism breaks the pompous seals of 
treaties, and exclaims—‘‘ There are no balances in power!” 
For him to reign, the very word of liberty must not be breathed 
in one of the regions of the globe! 

‘ It was in a general innovation, the great usurper was to grow 
and feel secure. When all was a rude heap, his hand would 
re-mould the heavy chaos—When old governments were for- 
gotten, new dominions would stand in the freshness of youth 
aud hope, for all parties—And to make men adhere to his for- 
tunes, he was to wind their own destinies with his. There was 
but one great end, for the mighty ONE!’ 


The office of Vice-General in the Jesuitic empire, is, at 
this time, represented as filled by a subtle young. Belial of 


the name of Acquaviva. He had been well disciplined in 
diplomacy in the school of Ribadeneira, and had prac- 
tised the art in various European capitals. His character 
was such as would suit the court of the Thuilleries, or 
any other court in which perfidy is substituted for plain- 
dealing, and kneeling for religion. a 

‘ Ambidextrous, in the negotiation of a treaty With’open lips 
and a closed heart, he was fertile in expedients to cBhceal, while 
he obtained his designs. He knew to be dilatory by rapidly has- 
tening a treaty,—reserving insuperable difficulties to suspend its 
conclusion; or whenever an insurmountable obstacle, a'' sine 
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gua non occurred “he could invent an ambiguous expression, 


’ 


whose sense heréafter wotttd be affixed as his master chose.’ 


The fall of Alberoni, whose shadow still crossed the 
path of .Ribadeneira, was assigned to Acquaviva, ‘ as a 
first practical lesson of the art of reigning.’ Acquaviva 
accomplishes the work which his master had appointed him 
to do. A few traces stamp the character of AJberoni 
with the impress of truth. 


* * * «In the depth of his mind he thought like Tacitus, 
while he talked and gesticulated like the gardener’s boy ; so strong 
were the’. workings of nature in the peasant minister!’ * * * 
‘ In vain he substitutes for great enterprizes chimerical projects ; 
their rise only\announces their fall.’ * * * ‘ Alberoni, ambi- 
tious as Richelieu, and supple as Mazarine, has still too muck 
of, Albétoni:in Alberoni.’ 


_ That faculty which may be denominated the omnipotence 
of tyranny, the power of developing even the thoughts of | 
its slaves, was hardly, too great for the grasp of the chief 
of the,‘ Order of, Jesus.’ ‘ Confession was the microscope 
by. whicltthe Jesuits searched the naked human heart, and 
watched the beating of every fibre.’ A Secret Register 
preserved the living pourtraits of all who belonged to the 
Ordéé,.or whom it concerned the Order to know. 

Ribadeneira is described as having found a singularly 
efficacious instrument to’ promote the good of the Order in 
the person of Tellier, the confessor of Louis XV. Topossess 
thé iiidnarch, he ‘ wound himself about the man ; soothing 
the voliiptuary with a code of royal morality, which simply 
consisted in oe the creed, and shortening the de- 
calogue.’ Tellier is painted as too wise ‘to be wise 
before the king.” The grave Jesuit told facetious tales, 
cpllected biting lampoons, and unravelied secret history. 

An,chapter xxii. of this work, a stranger is introduced 
tothe geperal. of the Jesuits. The stranger is thus pour- 


trayed. — lo AE 


* He was of a commanding figure, tall, meagre, and pale— 
his feaplires strongly marked with more fierceness than majesty, 
his Brow’ cdnttacted,.his countenance clouded, painful thoughts 
were there—-Whoever gazed on him might feel a shudder in their 
heart, whilst his motions were restless as his eye, which inces-.. 
santly turning on every object, seemed full of suspicion and 
watchfulness.’ 


This stranger proves to be a member of the order, of 
the name of Rebello, 7 _ been employéd at Lisbon 
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in conducting a conspiracy, in which he, had, been unsuc- 
cessful. But to fail in the accomp ment t of any purpose 
of the order, is to be eriminal in the code of J Adis des- 
potism. Rebello returns agitated between contending 
emotions and half penetrated with remorse ‘for fhe! eareét’ 
of crimes on which he had entered: ' The didlogué which 
ensues between him and Ribadeneira is a fine piece of 
dramatic painting. 

Ribadeneira, after contemplating the stranger in Silence, 
exclaims with mixed surprize and ‘isapprobation, 


“Rebello! and at Rome!” 

“Behold the veriest wretch wherever he is 1 ‘replied the: 
stranger. 

“‘ What wouldst thou? Comest thou a fugitive from thy 
duties; or art thou expelled from Lisbon?” .. 

** What but despair could have conducted me into thy: pre 
sence? Give me repose! let me forget myself.” . 

« Rebello! thou wert born for better things ' Thou’ didst bn. 
list early in the career of glory in ‘the Order. ‘Wotldst ‘thou 
retrace thy steps? . Art thow oie Who with a! eoward’s baséness 
forms grand: designs, but ends them ignonintowsly?' ’ H@ who’ 
attempts great enterprizes, must be endowed —_ the ‘fored ‘hot! 
to relinquish them but with life.” 

“The glory of the Order!” exclaimed: Rebblld: 8 Ah ‘eal 
heard that sound too..often’!.. Iti, is; r-wearee whieh: Wwilbnoti 
grant its votaries a pause from crimes/’.... | heli $f 

‘ Mildly replied the adroit despot, ;** My. 605, thon -hest long, 
had my heart. Thinkest thou. that, glory, is, |an," empty, sotnd; ; 
accompanied by power? 'Thou hast Witnessed the secret.energy 
of the Order. Do we not remunerate w ith imperial mdgpili- 
cence? Who placed, the minister Carvalho: by the throne of 
Portugal ? . Thyself! !Canst thou think thou art “ the yeriest , 
wretch,” who to-morrow mayst ascend the’ throne, thiqu : natty 
thyself bestowed ?” ia 

‘ The stranger profoundly sighed. ‘ Ati‘I stilt to be ured? 
on? Father- General, may I still call thee by a title more 
mane, friend of ‘my youth! I swedt'I cannot paint iP Wyetclt: 
edness! Every day am I not trafficking with delusions, infldm- 
ing the ambitious, stirring up the discontented, sedycing the un- 
wary, and terrifying the timid, inventing crimes for others to prac- , 
tise, and practising the crimes which. others invent. But I who 
terrify, im myself shaken by innymerable fears, J pho. deceive, 
am myself deceived! O God! that I were. an atom jnjthy uni, . 
verse, floating in air without design, - an bat’ gli eran, Bex 
sun-beams! Father, I am desperate; T am Bess a man! 

** Rebello, thou ‘wouldst be something more than man, wert 
thou a. Jesuit!” exclaimed Ribadeneira, with, more dignity | than 
anger. ‘‘ Once I loyed thy, soaring - Wihére :are'now:the 
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sublime sympathies of thy nature? Once thou didst sigh to be 
thé theine of some inimortal story.” . 

“ Father-General,” the stranger resumed with a collected air, 
“When a youth, I have wept reading gréat deeds, which I had 
not pérfortied:” Gldry béat with the pulses of my heart. My 
ruling passion was, my great infirmity—they touched me there, 
arid T fell! “'f,’who only breathed honour and heroism, am co- 
vered with fraud and crime! Could a man be a matured villain, 
at once, he would néver be a villain; nature starts at enormous 
a“ ; but expérieticed demions make invisible the dreadful 
path they ‘are conducting us in; ‘and when we discover it, then 
we are infernal spirits like themselves !” 


Rebello at last exclaims: * * * ‘ Father-general, 
absdlve me'from my vows!’ ‘ Miserable victim !’ exclaimed 
Ribadeneira, ‘ Ere thy wish was pronounced, it was granted ! 
It is now six months, thou hast ceased to be a Jesuit.’ 
Rebello contemplates the extremity of his sufferings and 
the fearful menaces of Ribadeneira with dismay. 


‘ Where, where shall I hide me?” cried Rebello, covering 
his face with his‘hands, and flinging himself on the ground. 

“ Abject falten Rebello?” exclaimed Ribadéneira: * At forty 
thinkest thou thy passions are extinct?) No, deceiver! that is 
not thy thought! “Tis nature. only who can extinguish the vol- 
cano in thy heart, Change thy character! thou mayst ingeed 
be an apostate, but never canst. thou be a penitent: Can I 
indke un otd tHifor, a new martyr? Hear, and tremble! In the 
hall of the ‘[Jons‘in the Alhambra, at midnight, who was at thy 
side?” ° SIGD fs f 

« Rebeme started iti ¢onfision and agony. 
«© Myste#idtis man!” He exclaimed, “ wilt thou never cease to 
perSecute me 2” " ; 

‘ He hesitated,-and trembled—and cried—*‘ Or art thou thy- 

self deceived? -“Thou; who seemest to command more than 
mortal instruments, tremble thou thyself!” 
_, © Ribadentita stoed collected in awful majesty, and. with a 
disdainful smile, extending his hand, replied, ‘ Thou menacest 
the general, of. the ,Jesuits!: Iexhort thee to suffer that thy 
Laibar be decent-—it,is the last‘ effort the miserable owe to 
themselves !” — % 

‘t¢’Father!” cried the agitated man, “I do not menace him, 
whom I admire, while I execrate. But who is he who gow pro- 
fleets, abd now oppdses me’?” 

:!€ Ribadeneita; lokilig $n Rebello with a mixed feeling of ten- 
déeness ‘and réséiittherit; desired him to explain himself. 

“ Father-General! it is now more than a year, that at Lisbon 
I have’ exhausted my ihventive powers, and still am lost in a dark 
labyriith. I aii dragged to and fro, by some invisible hand. 
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How am I to know whether it be thine, or another's? Even, now 
am I not trembling at the unknown? I know not if to_be silent, 
or to speak !” vigdlie 

** 1 command thee !” 

“ But in obeying thee, I know not but I am sich! tng 
commands. So am I hedged around! Already, I, come. to 
Rome, and thou tellest me, I am a proscribed exile!:, 1 know 
not with whom I stand connected !” 

* Ribadeneira was impatient, and Rebello, kneeling, cried — 
“« Imagine the most terrific event; thou canst not come up to my 
fears! What if in the Order, there should be one greater than 
thyself?” 

“* Ribadeneira looked wildly on oe; “It is death to have 
pronounced these words!” ‘ofl 

‘ Rebello, declined his head, prnteie at the feet of Ribade- 
neira, ‘I call heaven to witness that I have hitherto. abeyed 
the solemn injunction, never to repeat the name I now repeat. 
It was given to me as an incommunicable name. Never till this 
moment have I breathed the potent sound. Who is Santiago? a 

‘ The cheek of Ribadeneira was instantly blanched ; his voice 
was lost, and he sunk into his seat in astonishment and terror. 
Rebello lie immoveable with fear. Horror-struck, Ribadeneira 
with hurrying words cried—** What talkest thou to me of San- 
tiago ?—The flesh mouldered on his bones! He, he who—died 
of a fever—in these arms he died! We have no brother.” 


The name of Santiago was connected with the secret 
history of Ribadeneira. It was that of his murdered bro- 
ther! Suspicion and fear are now predominant, which are 
the more difficult to be vanquished, as the objects of them 
seem hid in the night of mystery. But the, commanding 
genius of Ribademeira soon recovers its wonted tone. 
Rebello relates what had passed during his mission in Por- 
tugal. Ribadencira discovers, that this assumed Santiago 
had been practising treason in the order, and paralyzing 
some of the master efforts of its mighty generat. 

Rebello is at last to be restored to:confidenee on his 
performing the necessary penance. He was to jourtey 
among tlie ‘ Accursed Mountains,’ ‘to the '‘ Chambers of 
Meditation,’ where he waé to receive farther instruction 
This journey is finely described, We will select ‘sqme 
passages from it. 


‘ With the chart of the secret passage through the Alps, a 
a small scrip, Rebello commenced : with _intrepidity, the, mighty 
state-penance that was to elevate him once more te ithat. ee 
of fortitude, from which he had fallen. . 

‘ He passed among the craggy cliffs, where all P Rony ee 
mingled together, and lakes in a softened blaze of light, and the 
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Glacieres, the dazzling azure of whose points caught the beams — 
of the sun, while their crystal heads glittered like diamond. 

‘ As he proceeded, the dreary sublime prevailed—the barren 
mountain, the dark abyss, and the abrupt precipice—Flung 
wildly across his path, appeared some giant tree half separated 
from its trunk ; or some fierce torrent rolling its green and foam- 
ing streams, thundered and rose up among the ruins of nature. 
Often while treading in the awful destruction of some recent 
avalanche, the thought of his own instant annihilation struck at 
the heart of the solitary man. 

‘ Now the grey dark skies seemed pressing downwards on the 
masses of snow; the air was biting with peculiar sharpness ; his 
way was on a rough road of ice; suddenly he lost the pale sun- 
light, and dropped into the gloom of an ice-valley. {t looked a 
solid and immoveable sea, where the tumultuous waves had 
rushed in, and by magic were arrested. Rocks of crystal shagged 
with a thousand icicles, hanging as if ready to fall, while an un- 
certain light gleamed amidst gigantic forms—the moaning blast 
of the wind broke along the ice-rocks—a voice, a form, struck 
his imagination; he recoiled, and resolved to perish in the face 
of heaven. Once more he gazed, and there stood a human form 
before him! Rushing forwards, there was a human being, whose 
fixed eyes shone, whose face had colour, resting on its knees— 
Art had given to the dead man every thing of life, but life itself! 
Rebello’s hand struck on a sarcophagus, and leaning in curiosity 
and terror he read this inscription : 


MY CRIMES, 

NOT NATURE, 

PLACED ME 
HERE! 


** Ribadeneira!” exclaimed the despairing man, ‘‘ Here then 
are thy victims silently immolated ; the Alps is thy state prison ! 
and thus despotism has its bye-paths, and its secret graves! 
Mysterious man! Thou canst make thyself terrible, eveh’ in 
places where the foot of man does not tread—to the fugitive 
Jesuit in the desert !” 

‘ Rushing from these congealing horrors, the turbulence of 
nature seemed gentle to the frozen silence and the dead brother's 
mimic existence in the sepulchral valley. But the scene too was 
wonderfully changing—the clouds became more transparent, 
the cheerful beams of the sun were glittering on the lakes-—a 
gentle river wantoned in light cascades, streaming in grey va- 
pours, or sporting into filmy rainbows, as they fell from cliff to 
cliff—he trod on a mossy velvet turf, where the silky grass, the 
low and luxuriant box-wood, and the aromatic herbs, restored 
the man of despair to the enchantments of nature—his wounded 
spirit was calmed, he sat down, and plucked some flowers—he 
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gazed on the light chamois vaulting over the wide chasm of 
parted rocks, and he sighed while involuntary tears dimmed his 
eyes. 

* The tinkling of a sheep-bell, told him he was riot distant 
from men ; he found a goat-herd who had the care of the Chalet, 
and who led him to his: ‘cottage. 

‘The excommunicated Jesuit, the most miserable of men, 
looking around the silent and attentive foresters, once more ex- 
perienced the sense of human existence. 

‘ He discovered that this rustic family were not completely 
happy, from the goat-herd’s local attachment to the spot which 
had seen three generations, and which the intreaties of all his 
family could not persuade him to quit, although a Glaciere op- 
posite had been visibly enlarging. It had too frequently been 
a disputed point with the honest goat-herd whether it had ma- 
terially increased—he could not bear to think of it, and they 
had been watching it, of late, many a month. The neighbour- 
hood of the Chalet was also declared to be haunted by perturbed 
spirits; and the wife of the goat-herd told that about five years 
past, a peasant of Piedmont losing his way in a snow-storm, had 
been buried three whole days in a cavern, where he saw. four.}oly 
fathers of Jesus, suspended from four ice-rocks-—the saints hal 
all the freshness of life, by the brightness of their eyes, aud the 
firmness of their cheeks—yet there they must have hung a long 
time, for theiysquare caps crumbled in his hands, when be touched 
them. 

* Rebello shrunk at the recital; and taking a mournful leave 
of his rustic hosts, he resumed the track marked out for him. 
Melancholy and terror, and indignation, were the furies that 
marched by the side of the lost and degraded slave of despotism. 

‘ From Alps to Alps, sinking under the weariness of life itself, 
“Why this eternal struggle ?’ ” he exclaimed. “Let him whe 
can hope, exert fortitude! Iam only hastening to do the mer- 
ciless tasks of a tyrant; O nature! thou didst not design me to 
be the criminal, Ribadeneira has made me !’’ 

g@rested on a block of granite—his melancholy eyes were 
lifted. to the vast chain of Glacieres, and beneath his feet was 
the chasm of a precipice—a slight and single motion, and he 
would rest. for ever! The thought of suicide was not painful 
to a spirit in agony—yet shuddering he turned his eyes to hea- 
ven, but peace was not in his prayers, bor sweetness in his tears: 

‘ He was roused from a state of stupefaction, by the tremu- 
lous motion of ‘the block of aay Py seemed as if the whole 
Alps had felt'a shock! Where to fly?’ He had just escaped 
from the block of granite, when he observed it rise, then rolling 
heavily, till rapidly precipitated among the rocks, a ‘thousand 
echoes reverberated-—Masses of ice pressing on each ‘other, 
rocks rising ow rocks, crashing whateyer opposed their progress, 
a whirlwind of dust. darkened the skies, mountains of snow 


~~ 
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dashed into a chaos, and, rushing. downwards-on a forest, it dis- 
appeared in the enormous waste. 

‘It was an awful visitation—and the despairing man was roused 
into asense of existence—the life he had so little valued, bad 
now become an object of gratitude, ms 

“ Rebello exclaimed, “ Almighty nature! how little now should 
the despotism of him who would rule the world, affect me who 
have witnessed thine! Art thou too mysterious as the tyrant?” 
Rebello reflected on the direction the avalanche had taken, at the 
disappearance of an entie forest, which had probahly involved 
the honest goat-herd’s paterna! cottage, in. the same snows that 
concealed the criminal Jesuits. , 

‘ Several days after the terrific fall of the avalanche, he eame 
to a spot, where the waters were gently welling from a eliff; 
Athirst he bent over the clear stream, and started, as ‘he dis- 
covered reflected in the transparent waters, a great bebl, sus- 
pended on the rough trunk of a tree flung across the highest 
point of a rock. The wildness of the spot itself, its dead soli- 
tariness, and its: difficulty of ascent, seemed even too wild and 
desolate for a hermit-—it looked rather to be the haunt of Ban- 
ditti: reckless ‘of danger, and stern with despair, he hollowed. 
The bell heavily tulled—a haggard ‘being looked down from tlie 
cleft of the rock, like the wild genius of that solitude.’ Mo- 
tioning his. hands, in token of kindness, he descended to condtict 
the traveller up the cliff. 

‘ The two most miserable of men met.’ 


Rebello now learns, that this person was an excommu- 
nicated Jesuit, one who, in all his transactions for the 
order, had never heen successful. The edict of the.séve- 
reign had planted him here on a reck of the Alps; and the 
wretched exile seemed to glory in the obstinacy or fanas 
ticism of his obedience. Rebello at last arrives at ‘the 
chambers of meditation,’ where ‘ he finds the instructions 
and the congratulations of Ribadeneira.’ The transactions 
are then opened which led to the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Portugal. ‘This measure it is well known, was 
effected in the ministry of the famous Portuguese reformer, 
Carvalho, the Marquis ef Pombal. Carvatho is also in- 
troduced im this romance. He is represented as a Jesuit 
who had practised Jesuitism seo well as to outwit even the 
general of the order. Ribadeneira was surpassed by Car- 
valho in duplicity, The hour of retribution was at last 
come to the Jesuitiesevereign. His reign of | was 
atanend! Phe departure of his greatness and the dis- . 
solytion vf his power are announeed to him in a letter 
from Carvalho, brought by a youth from whom Ribade- 
neira turned'with convulsive herror. ‘ It was his nephew, 
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the son of his murdered brother, who looked him in the 

face, but spoke not a word. Ribadeneira, bowing to his 

destiny, summoned Acquaviva, who presented to him the 
oblet which was to save ‘the honour of the Order.’ 
ibadeneira applies the poisoned liquid to his mouth. 


* Tell the marquis of Pombal,’ said the general of the Jesuits 
to his messenger, ‘ I drink to his better fortune which has triumph- 
ed over mine—but never shall he triumph over the genius of the 
—- © F Sef 

* Acquaviva supported him, for his strength was failing. 
The coldness of his extremities was approaching to his heart. 
He raised one convulsive look on the young Santiago, but the 
light was dying on his eyes. Covering his head with his 
robe, he stretched out his hand, as if he sought to touch the 
hand of the youth; but it trembled and sunk down—and in 
one deep sigh, the genius of the order breathed no more !" 


Such is the catastrophe of this political romance; and 
whatever may be thought of its defects as a whole, or of 
its want of a well constructed story, it must be allowed 
that, in many passages, it discovers great force of lan- 
guage, depth of reflection, energy of sentiment, nice and 
varied delineation of character, and considerable insight 
into the human heart. 





— ae 
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Art. 1V.—Hints to the Public and the Legislature on the 
Nature and Effect of a Preaching. By a 


810. Sherwood. 8vo. 


WE had written a review of the fourth part of this 
work soon after the commencement of the present year, 
but the manuscript was burnt in the fire by which Mr. 
Barnard’s premises were destroyed. After this accident, 
we felt, as may naturally be supposed, rather unwilling 
to undertake the same task again; but on farther consi- 
deration, we were more unwilling that a production of so 
much importance should remain entirely unnoticed. We 
will therefore devote a few pages to a consideration of the 
contents. 

The fourth ts of these valuable Hints is principally 
composed of shrewd and Dae remarks on the projected 
‘ Society of Theological Booksellers,’ on some passages in 
the ‘ Christian Observer,’ of some extratts from Glanvil’s 
‘ Essay on Preaching with appropriate Strictures ;’ and of 
very candid thoughts on a revision of the articles, 


Barrister. Part the Fourth, 
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In the commencement of his work, the author very 
properly reprobates the common practice of theologians, 
of calling their adversaries by invidious names, when 
they cannot invalidate their arguments. 


‘The great inquiry,’ says the author, ‘ is, whether the state- 
‘ment made, or the doctrine advanced, be true or false. .-If true 
it is no more an answer to the argument to call the writer a Socinian, 
than to call him a soap-boiler.’ :. 


We have heard several persons make use of the epithet 
Socinian, who, when asked to explain themselves, could 
not tell what it meant. They had heard it as a terii of 
reproach, and they perhaps thought that it was another 
name for the Devil, or some of his imps. Religious pole- 
mics, like cantending politicians, or scolding fishwomen 
have a Billingsgate peculiar to themselves, with which 
the endeavour to strike their adversaries dumb. _ 

‘ The Society of United Theological Booksellers’ on the 
principles, objects and tendencies of which the author 
expatiates at some me has, as we are informed, ,been 
abandoned. We shall not, therefore, repeat what the 
author has said on this subject; but we must state our 
cordial assent to his opinion, that 


‘to Associations of this description, ao Englishman ought to 
lend his support or co-operation, They pave.the way to a. gra- 
dual encroachment on every liberal principle. of.commercial 
dealing, which it is our common. duty, and qur, conmnon interest 
to cherish and protect,. They lead the way. to gther combinations 
the most arbitrary, and to other monopolies, the most invidious, 
oppressive, and illiberal.’ ; ae 


The author proceeds to notice ‘ the confession of faith’ 
expected from the students, preparatory to their reception 
into the ministry of what the Barrister calls ‘the New 
Church.’ Of this confession, the Barrister amongst 
other propositions, which he combats, makes the following 
clause the object of severe animadversion : 


In the Scriptures many mysteries are, revealed, which 
transcend finite reason.’ ‘ Can any assertion,’ says the Barrister, 
‘ be more absurd, or any language; more , d or contradic- 
tory than this? To talk as these people perpeh do,—of the mys- 
teries of, renelation, is.a perfect solecism. A mystery revealed, is a 
mystery, no longer. It would not be more absurd to talk of a con- 
cealed discovery., ‘aie pee nt 

To tell us, too, of “mysteries revealed, that. transcend 
finite reason,’=—is to abuse the ear and the understanding with 
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a jargon of words. The proposition is not intelligible. It is 
utter nonsense; for unless our reason can comprehend whrat is 
revealed, no revelation can be made. It is most clear, that no- 
ting can be explained, unless there is a capacity of receiving the 
explanation. =r 

* When it is added, that—* they are té be receivéd updn the 
authority of the revealer, without inquiring into the mode 6f 
them,”—what is to be understood by this? ‘“ The mod of 
them!” The mode of what? the mode of the mysteries ?— - 
What stuff is this ? ae 
...* That what cannot be understood, cannot be believed, and 
that it can consequently make no part,of any system of faith, 
is a proposition, which, notwithstanding the ferocity with which 
it has been denied, and the foolish attempts made to disprove it, 
is capable of the clearest illustration. | ei 

* For example : a boy sees, for the first time, a balloon float- 
‘ing in the air; of the existence of such a phenomenon he has 
the evidence of his senses, and therefore believes the fact. The 
mystery to him is, how a body of so great bulk and weight 
floats in the air, while his peg-top, which is a thousand times 
smaller, and a thousand times lighter, would, if thrown into the 
air, fall immediately to the ground. The cause of this, till 
explained, can be no subject of belief to him; but when: the 
nature of specific gravity is illustrated. to him by experiments, 
and he is made to understand that this machine 1s inflated with 
gas, specifically lighte? than the atmospheric air, and that, 
owing to this cause, it flodts upon the air; as cork does upon 
water, that which beforé was a mysféry is now revealed; and he 
is now enabled to’ belive, not only itt the phenomenon itself, on 
brig he had thé ‘evidence of his senses, but in the cause 

it. 

* Again: we believe in the existence of God. The wonders 
ef creation carry a conviction of this truth to every sound mind, 
and the word of his revelation confirms what the ways of his 
Providence had declared. Our BELIEF in God is thetéforé 

stablished on authority that cannot be shaken—our faith is 

uit on 4 foundation that cannot be moved. But of the mode 
of his éxistence we know nothing, and can therefore believe no- 
thing. In the fact of his existence there is no mystery, the ‘evi- 
dence is irresistible ; but the mode in which HE exists, who by 
his presence pervades at once all worlds, is a mystery which our 
finite réason cannot fathom. It is a mystery which cannot be 
revealed to us, becatise our faculties are not fitted to compre- 
hend it, and respétting ‘which, therefore, no faith is expected 
from us. That “ He 1s, and’ that’he’ is the:*ewarder of them 
that diligently seck him,” is revealed’ ii his werd; and made 
manifest in his works. These are truths of eternal moment ; 
truths which it behdves us afl to believe, and whith ate, ‘there- 
fore delivered in language that all may understand,’ 
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The Barrister contends , with gral force of ——— 
against.an assertion of the: Ghrietiam Observer, that there 
are certain dectrines of the gospel which ‘ 7 bé VERY 
PERNICIOUS, if inculcated’ Sie ra fico ‘but : pe 
salytary: when taught in connexion with: others.” 


“Tt petplexes me,’ says the Barrister, ¢ “ fp Moe i I; 
think it must. perplex every man of ordin understanding,—. 
a it is that a certain enter of. Hoc, each be ious im, 
itself, can be purified ‘and made’ pérfect re e to’ eae 
other It is as if 1 should’ ait a baiting, fae it is faulty’ 
in all its parts, but faultless as a whole;!,; Those who can believe 
what is unintelligible, may know how all thig canbe. I am. not 
one of that.class ; whenever these sort of mysteries come ‘acros¢- 
me, my faith is at a stand.’ 


c=; Ww 


- —_— es 


The author proceeds: © ‘“' 

‘ The validity of every guiiciple must be determined by the 
consequences which arise out of it. There is no other test of the 
truth of any doctrine. It is: sound and legitimate, if it will 
abide this test.—It is adulterate and spurious, if it will not.’ 

‘ Take any doctrine of Christianity, and try it'by this test. 
Take, for instance, the doctrine of the réswrrection from the 
dead; does it give birth to any conclusion that reason hesitates ‘ 
to admit? Is there any argument connected with it that may 
not be followed out to alj its extent? Does it give rise to:an 
difficulty that imposes:on us the necessity of escape or evasion 
Is there any thing resulting out of it,—taught singly, and by 
itself—that tends to harden'a man in sin? Quite the reverse. 
View it as diseonnectedly. as you may, it furnishes new assur- 
ances to faith, and: fresh excitements to virtue. Examined in 
every light, it bespeaks the gece of God, and’ breathes 
consolation to man 

‘ Turn to, the doctrine of faiure rewards and 
is! there any thing in it, taken singly, that is not calculated: te 
promote the perfeetion of the whole: intellsetaat and. morat 
world? . Is there any result arising out of ity. that seeks refuge 
in association? Is ‘there any thing im it, considered separately; 
that can possibly be, in any manner, converted into an-encourage-— 
ment to iniquity? Quite the contrary. The’ more’ d 
it isiavestignted, the more clearly shall we discover its eternal . 
truth, and develope its invaluable and infinite importance.—The ' 
genuine doctrines of the-Gespel will be-féund;-upon a‘close and 
rational examination, to contain the motiecs which should excite: 
and 'stimulate“our obedience to. its: precepts; it is, therefore, 
utterly ‘impossible: but that eaeh doctrine, taken’ 
must contribute te’ the good’ resulting from their united opera-- 
tionmand effect.’ ; 
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- In the conclusion of this work, the Barrister stipports an 
epinion, which has: been ‘eften’ maintained in the' pages of 
our journal, that; if we wish to provide:a real arid: éffica~ 
cious remédy for the evil which he.has so ably expused, we’ 
must revise'.the thirty-nine’ articlés':of thé “éstahlished 
church, expunge the polemical matter and leave only, what 
is conducive to ‘peace and godliness. We will not bring 
forward our oWh notions.on this subject, which are pretty 
generally known; but will lay before our readers the, 


earnest but emperate recommendation of the Barrister..’: 


*‘ Let the Articles which were framed in an unenlightened age, 
and at a period of bigotry and bloodshed ; let them be fairly, 
and without prejudice, examined ; and if any one is found to 
contain any expression which seems to undervalue the impoit- 
ance of good works, or, which is the same thing,—to undervalue 
that practical obedience to the laws of God, witheut which 
religion is an empty name,—let ‘such expression be with- 
drawn. 

‘If there is any Article that experience has proved to be 
more productive of religious ‘dissension than of reverence ‘td 
God or allegiance to the state—let such cause of offence and 
disunion be removed. . 

‘ If any article should be found to have separated conscien- 
tious and worthy men from the Established Church, by de- 
manding an implicit and specific faith on points not fundamen- 
tal—let such article be so revised as to restore the right of 
private judgment, and the freedom of religious inquiry. 

* Thus revised, the Articles would be no longer-——what I fear 
they have too long been—a stumbling-block to the friends of 
the establishment, and a stalking-horse to its enemies. 

* I am aware of the outcry that may be raised against this by 
the Bigot, whose creed it may disturb, and by the Sectary, 
whose views it may counteract; but the intelligent part. of .the 
public will give to such outcry just the weight it deserves, and 
no more. The only point they will seek to determine will be— - 
Is such a measure salutary, and is it just? Does it tend, ad far: 
as it goes, to avert the perilous consequences to ‘be apprehended 
from the present state of things? This is. the sole inquiry. The 
appeal is to reason and to fact. Mere din and clamour can 
contribute as little to any wise decision upon it, as the bellowing 
of a blacksmith’s forge. » Ws a 

‘It is a plain truth—but it is a truth that should not be with~: 
held.—This nation does not, nor can avail itself of the. progress of 
knowledge, and the dissemination of learning amongst its clergy. 
The Church has init, both now and in times past, many persons - 
of distinguished piety and exalted talents, by whom Christianity 
might have been cleared from those errors which have so long: 
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corrupted its purity and retarded its influence ; but a boundary 
line is drawn, beyond which they can never step with safety. 
They. have no power to oppose, by argument, the progress of 
those doctrines by which the multitude are so fatally misled. 
They find these doctrines so incorporated with that formula of 
Faith which they have subscribed, that their lips are sealed.— 
This is an evil of infinite magnitude, and is full of the worst 
consequences to society. 

‘ No ARTICLES can ever bea proper foundation for any man’s 
faith. Ina REVEALED religion, they must always be useless, 
because there can be no-nécessity to resort to, much less to rest 
on,— any human decision.’ 


The Barrister having mentioned the use of a religious 
establishment for the moral benefit of the community, 
says, Rie 

‘ But Articles of controversial. divinity have no connection: 
with, nor can they ever contribyte to,,:the great and sole pur- 
poses for which a national Clergy. is instituted. It is not by 
such articles that the moral reformation of the profligate, either 
in high or low life, can be effected. You may enforce them. for 
ages, without rooting out a single vicé-from society, You may 
declaim upon them to eternity, and never bring one bad man to: 
repentance. The leaders of the Church-militant will be found 
among their most strenuous supporters. The EVANGELIsTs of 
METHODIsM resort to them as their rock of refuge. If you 
expose the detructive tendency of their tenets, or trace their 
gradual and excessive accumulation of power ; if you set forth 
the danger which this new political and religious interest 
threatens to the vital interests of the state—they do not:attempt 
to meet you as an opponent in the open field of argument, but 
they artfully slip aside from the subject, and endeavour to in- 
volve.you in a discussion of the Articles of the chufch.—They 
take advantage of this in two ways.—If you admit the authority 
of the Articles in matters of faith, they then take og@&sidt so 
to manage the controversy as to leave all the main poitits'ut of: 
the case, and to shew that they are supported by them. -Bf' you 
do not admit their authority, they then draw off 'tha‘whole ° 
attention from the statement you have made, to you s porpenalt > 
and denounce you as the real enemy of the church; ,and by 
this expedient they throw the charge from themselves..,.In the , 
meanwhile, all that it most behoves the public to mark —their ; 
Delegates abroad—their Associations at home—their insatiable. 
spirit of proselytism—their Society of United Theelogical - 
Booksellers—their Provincial and Corresponding Societies—their 
influence at the India Board—their party in the House-of-Com- 
mons—their restless conversionary exertions in the; ashy and 
navy—their funds for the purchase of livings—the . geal -with ; 
which they labour to propagate, among the lower classes-of the 2 
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community, a spirit of hatred: and distrust. towards the moral 
Preachers of the Establishent--and thie careless and assured 
air with which they propliecy the downfhl’ of ‘what they con- 
temptuously term “ MoTHER CauRCH”’—all this representation 
they reply to by pronouncing you to be a SO@€rNIAN, and by 
quoting the Thirty-nine Articles in support of the TRINITY,’ 


In p. 143—4 of this work we have a quotation from 
the ‘ Pursuits of. Literature,’ in which it is said that 
€ Caxvin and his disciples were never friends to monar- 
chy and episcopacy.’ We will make a few remarks on this 
passage, because it will give us an opportunity of rectify- 
ng some erroneous, notions respecting this reformer, 

ich are generally entertained. That Calvin was no 
enemy to oe is clear from this circumstance that, 
he himself, with Bullinger and other reformers, in a letter 
which they addressed to King Edward VI, ‘ offered (as 
Strype says) to make him their defender, and to’havé bi- 
shops in their churches as they were in England. A pro- 
position was, at the same time, made for uniting Protes- 
tants in one communion. This proposition was renewed 
by Calvin in the year 1560, when he wrote to Archbishop. 

arker, and entreated him to prevail with Queen Eliza- 
beth, 
‘ to.summona general assembly of all the’ Protestant clergy, 
wheresoever dispersed; and ‘that a set form-and method’ (of re- 
ligious worship and ecclesiastical government) ‘ might be esta- 
tenes not only within her own dominions, . but also among all 
ormed and Evangelic churches abroad.’ 


‘The queen’s council ordered the archbishop to return 
their thanks to Calvin for the suggestion of this scheme, 
which they had begun to take into consideration, when 
the further prosecution of the design appears to have 
been frustrated by Calvin’s death. 


Strype quotes'a passage from Calvin’s treatise on ‘the 
necosaity of reforming the church, in which he says, 


* Let ‘thiem "ni us such an hierarchy, in which’ bishops may’ 
T 


be so above the ‘rest, as they refuse not to be under Christ, and 
dépend upon him as their only head ; that they maintain a bro- 
therly'society, &c.’ If there be any that do not behave themselies’ 
with nlf'reverence and obedience towards them, there is no ANA- 
THEMA ‘bat I confess them worthy of it.’ . 

These sentiments are certainly not conformable to those" 
of! the-Galvanists of a later age ; and they mr ee be in‘ 
unison with other eo in the writings of Calvin him-~ 
selfs but’they furnish indubitable proof that this reformer 
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“who had no fired aversion from Episcopacy, from a pre- 
composed nieeet pea prayer, or from that particulat mode of 
ecclesiastical polity, w which j is established in this country.’ 

‘In the letter, which Calvin wrote to the Duke:of Sémbr- 
set, then Lord Protector, i in October 1548, he expressed his 
hearty approbation ofa precomposed liturgy. His wordsare 


‘ Formulam precum et rituum ecclesijasticorum valde probo, 
ut certa illa extet, a qua ne pastoribus discedere, in raschone 
sua, liceat.’ His reasons for approving a set formulaty o foie 
and worship were, “3, Ut consulatar quorandamy simplici 
intperitie. © 2. Ut certius coristet omhiunr inter se ecclésia 
eonsensus. 3. Ut obviam ineatur desultéri# quorandéti Tevitatt 
qui novationes quasdam affectant.’—Epist. p. 69.” baie t 


When Cranmer rojected to.draw up a body of serpin. 
ral doctrine which might serve .as a_ centre .of wes 
between the different Protestant charches, he comm 

' cated his d not only to Bullinger and. Melange 

but also to Calvin, whom he revered f@r. his in 

and his zeal in the great cause of the reformation,” , he 
advice which Melancthon pr to the archbishop op. - this 
occasion was such, as we-dare say that the Barrister, hime 
self, would strenuously recommend, if a committee of 
divines were appointed to draw, up some common formulary 
of doctrine in which all sects might.accord.. It was.to.avoid 


all all amisguone rons and § panne, # diceré, to 
spade a’ s Melnarthon: that- he loved- 
ie rinths, 5; ty aecor te some, these labyemthe 


comulaiae, the beaaty of = urch, ;They seem. to 
carried .inte the . vineyard of Chirigt,,.Mr. Repton’s hee 
of I gardening, and never to. be satisfi 
they have S their way, in the wilderness of, 


t, abod 
maipphyice of the more, fanatical follawers of Caluishean 
modern times seem to’ measure the qualifications,of their 
teachers by their ineompetency to teach. Their ignorance 
ismade the test of thea: skill; and, in proportion as they are 
deficient in human learning, they are reckoned more. fit, 
receptacles for the illuntination of the gonna ae — 
instyuments for its diffusion among the .myl 
their great master John Calvin, waded not. ik we. line 
his own pen shink such persons. the pnent Lag 2 fe 


the Duke vangelical instruction... .For,.ia 
uke of . hetauts dated 25th July, 1551, oe 
a strong wish thata liberal provision might be; ay 
‘he clergy, that persons of respectabili¢y, mig bt be. 
to undertake the office, and that ne conan np = , 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 24, September, 1811. ) 
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be excited by the want of the requisite qualifications in 
the ministers of the word. ‘ La qualité des personnes,’ says 
‘Calvin, ‘ engendre un grand mespris de la parole de Dieu.’ 

Calvin himself was a man of profound learning and 
lively wit. Joseph Scaliger, who was rather fastidious in 
respect to style, has commended Calvin for the elegance 
of his Latinity. Scaliger, says Bayle, praised Calvin for 
not writing a commentary on the apocalypse. In this re- 
spect he shewed more good sense than many of his fol- 
lowers. When Calvin was asked his opinion respecting 
that mystericus book, he answered, ‘ se penitus ignorare 
guid velit tam obscurus scriptor: qui qualisque fuerit 
nondum constat inter eruditos.’ 

Calvin appears to have been a man of strong and un- 
= passions; a std which he himself con- 

that he had often endeavoured to conquer, but in 
vain. To this irascible temperament, combined with his 
pish education, we — the part which he acted 
in the condemiation of Servetus to the stake. But while 
we reflect with horror on this deed of blood, we ought 
not to forget that, when the reformers abandoned the 
Popish communion, they could not instantly acquire the 
virtues of charity and moderation. They were, in ‘man 
instances, but too ready to claim for themselves the infal- 
libility which they denied to the pope. Whilst they re- 
nounced the authority of the Vatican, they seemed willin 
to transplant it into their own confessions of faith an 
articles of belief. Even Cranmer, the mild Cranmer, 
could bring himself to sentence in 1549 Joan Bocher, 
or Joan of Kent, and in 1551 a Dutchman of the name of 
—— Van Paris, to the flames. The first was a poor 
deluded woman, who asserted that our Saviour had not a 
body in reality but only in appearance ; the second simpl 
affirmed that ‘ God the Father is only God, and that Christ 
isnot very God.’ For these heresies, as they were called, 
these two honest le were condemned to be burned alive. 
See the se , &c. in Burne’s Hist. Ref. vol. I]. Col- 
lect. Rec. Ne, 35, p. 152. 

When Cranmer could bring himself to sanction such 
proceedings, we can hardly be surprised that Calvin, who 
was aman of more impetuous temper, and more . 
vernable zeal, should not have kept the articles of hig 
faith subservient to the dictates of humanity. The ocea- 
sional bursts of rage in Calvin caused some of his con- 
temporaries to say that a rather be in hell with 

than in heaven with him. 


vinism has certainly been on the decline in England 
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t least amongst the more literate part of the community, 
since the reign of Elizabeth, and more particularly since 
the days of Archbishop Laud, when the majority of the 
clergy appear to have embraced the doctrines of Arminius, 
From that time the remark of the great Lord Chatham 
became in a great measure true, that we had ‘a Popish 
liturgy, Calvinistic articles, and an Arminian clergy. In 
proportion as the clergy became Arminian, they became 
anxious to prove that the articles were not Calvinistic. 
But though the interpretations and the interpreters have 
varied, the articles remain the same. Calvin's Institutes 
of the Christian religion were first published in 1535; and 
the articles of the church of England were not agreed on in 
convocation till 1552. They afterwards underwent some 
trifling modifications in the year 1562; and have ever 
since remained without any alteration. enemas 
These articles were composed by men who entertained 
a personal respect for Calvin, and who beheld or thought 
they beheld a perfect representation of the scriptural doc- 
twine in the mirror of his institutes. The great Hooker, 
speaking of the towering reputation which Calvin en- 
joyed, and the extensive influence which he exercised 
amongst his contemporaries, says, Eccles. Pol. ed. 1676, 
tol. p.47. ‘ The perfectest divines were . judged, they 
who were skilfullest in Calvin’s writings.’ In another 
place, p. 44, Hooker says that he thinks Calvin ‘ incom- 
parably the wisest man that ever the French Church did 
enjoy, since it enjoyed him.’ While, therefore, we agree 
with the Barrister in reprobating the doctrines of the Cal- 
vinistic teachers of these days, we are far from thinkin 
meanly or irreverently of the abilities or the virtues o 
Calvin himself, who will always have a resplendent place 
in the list of religious reformers, and who, whatever may 
have been his erroneous views of om pee doctrine, or 
his occasional ebullitions of unhallowed zeal, deserves no 
common praise for the patience with which he sought the 
truth, and for the uniform disinterestedness with which 
he endeavoured to propagate what he believed to be true. 
We are ourselves strenuous anti-calvinists, but we love 
truth more than we hate either Calvin or his adherents. 


—_—_—_—_— 

Ant. V.—The Passions, in 4 Volumes. By Rosa Ma- 
tilda, Author of Hours of Solitude; the Nun; Zof- 
loga; Libertine, &c. &c. London, Cadell and Davies, 
1811, 4 Vols. pp. 1171. 12mo. . 
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descend occasionally to the realities of human life, and 

me sensible at the same time of the ridicule, which 
invariably attends an. inflated extravagant style of lan- 
guage, she possesses powers of invention, ‘talents for 
description, and dominion over the feelings, sufficient to 
give her a high station among female novel-writers. 

The extravagant absurdity of the language of ‘her pre- 
sent work, is beyond any thing which has ever fallen under 
our notice as reviewers, nor does it proceed from the pen 
of one only of the characters of her novel, e indi- 
vidual of the dramatis persone are madmen and. mad- 
women upon stilts. As the diction is bombastic beyond 
a parallel, so is the tyranny of the passions’ overstrained 
far beyond the limits which truth can justify. To deli- 
neate a character enjoying a continual and almost unal- 
loyed pleasure from the prosecution and success of a per- 
severing system of revenge is neither instructive nor true. 
The gratifications arising from such a passion are restless 
in their nature, short in their duration, and never unmixed 
with gall. The passion of unlawful love, as described in 
these volumes, is open to many more objections, for if ex- 
cellence of natural disposition, education, and the 
possession of a wife, lovely and amiable, even beyond 
what imagination can pourtray, are to be considered as 
futile and ineffectual barriers to sudden and wild desire, 
and that too for the person of the wife of a nearest and 
dearest friend, the conclusion’ which a mind, untutored, 
except in the ethics of Rosa Matilda, would naturally 
draw, is this, that there is a destiny and fatality in this 

ion, to which human opposition is vain. The moral, 
which the author draws at the conclusion of her perform- 
ance is, we allow, widely different; such a moral is not 
however deducible from the premises before us, and it is 
no uncommon affectation to add sentences of this natrte 
to the end of a novel, that it may pretend to be in some 
way subservient to the purposes of instruction. 

s the outline of this tele displays considerable in- 
vention, and some of the situations in it are striking, we 
present our readers.with a brief analysis of it. The plot 
is conducted .in letters; the scene laid first at Vienna, 
afterwards in Italy and parts of Germany, and the pas- 
sions, which, we presume, Rosa Matilda has attempted te 


exemplify, are rev hatred, jealousy, love, pride, &c. 

The ountess Atclionia Beiece the chief agent of 
misery in the fable is a fashionable, young, and handsome 
widow at Vienna, a woman of boundless passions, impla- 


cable resentments, and a most refined hypocrisy to conceal 
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them. Although fond of admiration as any female, her 
wit and talents are of the maniy cast. This lady becomes 
enamoured of, the young Count Weimar, but as on the 
disclosure of her passion; to the count, he is’ obliged to 
eonfess that he entertains no corresponding sentiments, 
her love is changed to the most anrelenting hatred, and 
she still preserves the semblance of friendship, while she 
is prosecuting the most persevering system of revenge. 
The count, who admires the commanding talents, although 
he rejects the love.of Apollonia, retires from Vienna, and 
visits Switzerland. He there marries a young woman 
named Julia, possessed of every accomplishment which a 
novelist can bestow. ‘This lady had been educated by her 
mother in a secluded spot in that country, and the count 
continues to reside in the same spot until the death of his 
wife’s mother, when he brings his wife to Vienna to intro- 
duce her to the circles of fashion. At Vienna they are 
soon thrown into the way of Apollonia Zuimer, which 
lady, while she receives the husband with a dignified air 
of friendship, gradually insinuates herself into the unsus- 
pecting heart of the wife. The books which shé recom- 
mends to the perusal of the latter, and the sophistical - 
reasonings which she weaves into her correspondence, are 
such as to shake that sense of duty and propriety which 
Julia had from education, as wellas disposition, always 
considered sacred. From Vienna Weimar and his wife 
go to Lintz, where Count Darlowitz, a friend of the for- 
mer, was then residjag with a beautiful wife, by name 
Amelia. For some time the happiness of this domestic 
circle is uninterrupted, until at length Julia begins to 
- feel a less unreserved confidence. in her husband than for- 
merly ; her simplicity is at first at a loss to conceive the 
reason of this gradual change of sentiment; the event 
roves that a apes partiality for her husband’s friend 
arlowitz is the cause of her uneasiness. Darlowitz in 
the mean time becomes sensible of a similar attachment; 
he attempts indeed to deceive himself into a belief that he 
feels only admiration and not love ; but Count Rozendorf, 
a friend of Weimar aad Dariowitz, draws the veil from 
his and shews him the precipice on which he stands. 
Apallosia, the confidante: of Julia, acts differently, and 
from very different motives; shé reasons much to prove 
that what is involuatary, as the feelings of the heart, is 
_not criminal; her arguments do not, however, produce _ 
conviction in the mind of Julia, but leave her unsatisfied 
and unhappy. The passion in the mean time grows, 
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though uncommunicated on either side. The language 
of the eyes at length discloses to each the state’ of the 
other’s heart. Weimar about this time proposes a todr 
through Italy; in vain does Count Rozendorf urge his 
friend Darlowitz by every argument of honour not to be of 
the same party ; he is horne away from reason by the mad- 
ness of passion. Julia caresses her children before slre 
leaves them for her tour, with a melancholy presentiment 
that she shall not see them again. Weimar too is stag- 
gered by an anonymous letter of a mysterious kindj the 
object of which is to rouse his jealousy.” This letter was 
of course sent —— the agency of Apollonia Zulmer, 
who had a creature, Pietro Mondovi, whom she commanded 
on such occasions. Rozendorf suspects Apollonia, and 
charges her with treachery to his friend, but he is unable 
to trace the fact with accuracy. At Naples Darlowitz is 
seized with a dangerous illness; when supposed to be near 
death, Julia cannot refrain from sending her maid to his 
room with inquiries; the ice is now completely broken. 
Darlowitz writes a letter declaratory of his passion te his 
wife’s friend. Julia is now seriously alarmed, and to re- 

ated letters returns only a few lines. The letters of 
Darlowits are rather those of a madman than a lover. 
Atlength as passion gains upon his mind, he concludes 
one of his letters with, ‘ You must be mine, wholly mine, 
or I must perish? Julia, still “agp of sufficient virtue 
not to fly into the arms of Darlowitz, and afraid toremain 
with her husband, where she must daily see her lover, 
comes to the uncommon resolution of flying from a com- 
bat with her inclinations, to which she feels herself un- 
equal. Accordingly, in a letter to Weimar, she explains 
the cause of her fight, yet with such contrition. is this 


letter worded, for crimes which were em hee we, that the 


husband has no doubt but what his wife been actually 
guilty of a breach of her marriage faith. Horror is now 
crowded upon horror. Amelia, the wife of Darlowitz, 
long conscious that she had lost the affections of her hus- 
band, at length becomes certain of the fact by digcovering 
his correspondence with Julia, and overcome by anxiety 
falls a prey toa rapid decline. Darlowitz, re d des- 
perate by considering himself the murderer of his wife, 
and distracted at the flight of Julia, anticipates the ven- 

ance of Weimar by suicide. In a letter to his injured 

iend, he attests the mnocence of his wife, and leaves him 
as the protector of his children. 

Julia, in poverty and extreme misery, had reached 
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fer native mountains of Switzerland; from hence she dis- 
| see a letter to her supposed friend Apollonia Zulmer, 
r sufficient pecuniary assistance to procure her admission 
into a neighbouring convent. This confession of misery 
from her victim completes the gratification of Apollonia’s 
revenge. She replies to it with accumulated insults, and 
to aggravate the distress of Julia, — her as the 
murderer of Darlowitz and Amelia. Julia’s mind is un- 
able to bear up against such complicated distress; she 
sinks into a state of idiotcy in a peasant’s cottage. Apol- 
lonia Zulmer now tears off the mask, and in a letter to 
Weimar, after informing him of the agency from which his 
misfortunes have proceeded, encloses to him the letter of 
his wife. Weimar, the passion of whose mind was pride, 
though determined not to see Julia again, for havi e- 
ferred another man to her husband, dispatches his d 
Rozendorf in search of her, that he may place her in the 
enjoyment of the external comforts of life. In the mean 
time, Apollonia Zulmer finding a residence at Vienna no 
longer safe; as well from the fear of Weimar, as from pe- 
cuniary distress which she had incurred by gambling, and 
wearied by the importunities of Pietro Mondovi, whom 
she had employed in some nefarious transactions, resolves 
to pack up her jewels, and retire privately with a single 
female attendant by night. Mondovi discovers the plans 
of his mistress to elude him, and waylays, robs, and mur- 
ders her on her journey. Rozendorf on his journey to 
discover Julia just beholds the end of this ical jus- 
tice, though too late to prevent it. He discovers Julia in 
the state we have mentioned, and it is thought advisable 
to place her in a —- near Lintz, where Weimar then 
was, under the hope, that scenes once known to her, might 
revive former associations in her mind, and conduce to a re- 
covery of intellect. To this place she retires with one female 
attendant, a gleam of reason seems occasionally to dart 
across her soul when she uses her own lute, but more 
gare when she surveys the towers of Lintz from 
window. It is with difficulty that she is ever with- 
drawn from the window commanding this prospect. Al- 
though never restored to reason she acquires that cunning 
so remarkable in people deprived of their senses; and in 
a stormy snowy night, when in a most weak and sickly 
state, escapes from her servant, and rushes out of doors. 
Instinct seems to point out to her the path to Lintz. The 
morning dawn discovers to her the well-known habitation 
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of her husband and children; she falls exhausted before 
she can reach it. ‘ Sense wakened by excessive anguish _ 
burst the chains of madness, and returning reason rushed 
upon the brain!’—it preceded death—it was the har- 
binger of it.’ After repeated struggles, she staggers 
reeis, and dies upon the threshold of her husband.’ 
Weimar, who after sleepless nights, had been accustomed 
to brave the early air, and sometimes from concealment 
catch a sight of Vuiia at her cottage, encounters the corpse 
of his wife as he opens the door. Rosa Matilda draws a 
veil over the husband’s grief, and gives a moral to her 
tale. The faults of the fable are these—the agency of all 
the misery is attributed to Apollonia’s revenge; yet the 
misfortunes of Julia arose wholly from the unbridled 
passions of Darlowitz, over whom Apollonia exerted no 
influence ; and the sophistry of Apollonia had so far been 
unsuccessful with Julia, that she is not guilty of actual 
crime. 2dly, there is much unnecessary distress, which 
ancient critics disapprove ‘of in tragedy, in whose senti- 
ments we moderns participate. 3dly, the pride of Wei 
mar is wholly unaccountable and unnatural; we have be- 
fore given our sentiments on the character of Apollonia. 
We leave the returning gleams of reason in Julia to the 
criticisms of the learned in medicine. With all these 
glaring defects the tale possesses no inconsiderable degree 
of interest. To justify our charge of extravagant absus- 
dity in the language, we shall produce two specimens at’ 
random. 

The first is from a letter of Weimar’s to Rozendorf, de- 
scribing the scenery of Switzerland. 


© What is the prayer of the priest? what are his feeble images 
of God’s immensity? what are they compared to scenes like 
these, which speak more deeply, more powerfully to the soul in 
a single moment than the most eloquent dissertation. Oh! 
when on these proud heights, how is my ethereal essence ele- 
vated and purified; it ascends beyond the clouds; it catches 
for an instant a glimpse of eternity; it trembles, awe-struck at 
heaven’s gaie; I am no longer a mortal. How frivolous, how 
vain, how contemptible, appear the nothings of this life! how 
could I ever be swayed by likings or antipathies? how could I 
ever appoint, propose, and look forward to years? how could 
I dream of the future, or fee} interested in the past or present ? 
My whele existence seems wound up ina single moment of ec- 
staey of enthusiasm.’ 


But, gentle reader, the above is absolutely good rational 
prose, when compared to the indignation of the rejected 
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Lady Apollonia. Hear her then recapitulate her suffer- 
ings to her quondam governante. 


* Oh! what are the bughears of antiquity, the punishments 
of the damned in their fabled hell? what are the tortures of 
Tantalus, the labours of Sisyphus, the miseries of Ixion, the 
agonies of Prometheus; what are they all, eompared to the new 
species of suffering devised by my evil genius: for me? which 
could I impart to the gloomy monarch of those subterraneous 
abodes, he would exult in an addition to his power of torment- 
ing. * * * * * * Oh! for ten thousand scourges applied at 
once—for the stings of knotted scorpions—for any species of 
corporeal suffering, that for a single instant might divert to it 
the superior and unspeakable agony of my soul, that fora 
single instant the one might be swallowed up in the other. But, 
no, it may not be; I am sadly free from physical pain—all, all 
is soul, the nerve of mind.’ 


Let but Sir Francis Burdett read this, and he will no 
longer consider it as a hardship ‘ that we are a flogged 
nation.’« Never, we will venture to assert, in the greatest 
seyerity of discipline were ten thousand scourges applied 
at once; the back of an Englishman is not eapacious 
enough, of Hollauders or Russians we say nothing ;_ but 
in no age ‘or ;country has mutiny been suppressed, or 
orthodoxy established, by the stings of knotted scorpions, 
Of what then does the flogged soldier complain? why 
truly of a few hundred lashes from a cat o’nine tajls, .of 
that which a Vienna countess would consider as below 
comparison with a flea bite; a lady, who complains that 
€ She is sadly free from physical pain.’ , ; 

Had not Resa Matilda given such ample proof. of clas- 
sical erudition by talking so much about [xion, Prome- 
theus, fabled hell, &c. we should venture to suspect, that 
the words ‘ as some curious phenomena, or lusus natura,’ 
(p. 17, vol. 2.) were to be attributed to a different kind of 


inaccuracy than that of the press. 








Art. V1.—A popular Treatise on the natural and artificial 
’ Causes of Disea¥e in general, with the Means of Pre- 
vention, and Rules for Diet, Regimen, &c. in two Vo- 
lumes, By John Roberton (late of Edinburgh), Au- 
thor of the practical Treatise of the internal Use of Can- 
tharides, &c. &c. 8vo, Highley, 1811. / 


‘THE principal general sources of disease,’ (says the 
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author of this treatise, whom we ought, we believe, to call 
Doctor Roberton), 


‘in this and perhaps in every other country, I believe, with 
very few exceptions to exist in external, and for the most part, 
removable causes; but from our familiarity with numberless 
circumstances which are unquestionably injurious to our com- 
forts, and even destructive to our constitutions, we, in the com- 
mon bustle of life, insensibly so overlook them, as scarcely ever 
to regard thein in a just point of view. Many are willing to 
allow, that these sources are injurious to their comforts, but 
few believe them capable of ruining their constitutions.’ 


To the general spirit of these remarks we give our 
unfeigned assent. The principle, on which they are 
founded, has been sanctioned by the authority of the ve- 
nerable father of medicine, who, by writing a particular 
treatise, ‘ de aere, aquis et locis, transmitted to posterity 
his belief in the great influence of local impressions on the 
animal frame. But this is still a partial view of the 
subject. The human constitution is undoubtedly modi- 
fied by numerous external impressions; by what we eat 
and drink, by our clothing, our occupations, habits, and 
customs. And all or nearly all the real improvements 
which have been made in the general health of individuals 
or of communities has been by the abolition of pernicious 
habits, which secretly and silently undermine the con- 
stitution. 

If this should be doubted, let the former ravages of 
scurvy and other diseases in the navy be recollected. 
Formerly, whole crews were swgpt away by diseases of 
this nature, caused by the use of a bad diet, salted 
Cae yee: musty biscuit, the want of fresh meat and 

sh vegetables, with the neglect of cleanliness and 
ventilation. Now, by correcting these active and in- 
cessant sources of mischief, a residence on the ocean 
seems as healthful at least as a residence upon land; epi- 
demic and putrid diseases are stifled in their germ; and 
the same wise attention to measures of prevention ensures 
the health of the seaman and the security of the state. 

Why are large and crowded cities so notoriously de- 
structive of human life, that their streets would soon 
become deserted, was not the current of population fed 
by the perpetual influx of new comers from the country ? 
why, but because the sum of the causes destructive of 
life are more active and more concentrated in large cities 
than in the country! If so, it must follow that the inves- 
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tigation of these causes, a calculation of what is the effect 
of each taken separately, what is the consequence of their 
‘combination, or concentration, present objects of research, 
than which none can be more worthy of philosophical 
attention, and promise results, than which none can be 
more interesting to the philanthropic mind. : 
Such is the task which Dr. Roberton has undertaken to 
execute in the work before us. In pursuance of his de- 
sign he first considers the general eauses of diseases; of 
which he makes a two-fold division; the zatural, and the 
artificial. The natural are soz/, climate, and situations ; the 
‘artificial causes comprehend construction of houses, occu- 
pations, modes of living, and manners. From the consi- 
deration of causes he proceeds to effects, treating first, of 
contagion, infection, &c. and subsequently of individual 
diseases. A just and rational investigation of causes and 
their effects leads naturally to the consideration of the 
measures to be adopted in order to correct their pernicious 
influence, or if possible to prevent or destroy their opera- 
tion altogether. The causes are however so widely dif- 
fused, or so much intermingled with the habits of society, 
that individual exertion is in most cases utterly incompe- 
tent to the task. It demands either the united efforts of 
the enlightened classes of society; or the authority of a 
wise and patriotic magistracy. Dr. Roberton has there- 
fore most inaptly designated generally the preventive 
methods by the general title of police. Following there- 
fore the arrangement adopted in the investigation of the 
causes, he treats in.their order of the police for natural 
causes, police for artificial causes, and police for diseases. 

In two subsequent books he has applied the doctrines 
to the local causes of permanently and regularly recurring 
diseases, as they exist, first, in Edinburgh, and, secondly 
in London. These books are precise counterparts of the 
first, the oy on detailed in them being particularly 
applied to the local circumstances of these capitals re- 
spectively. 

In treating subjects so multifarious, Dr. Roberton has 
of course made use of the labours and observations of 
many preceding authors. We wish that he had cited the 
authorities to whom he has had recourse; as we think 
that the most useful, and, we may add, the most entertain- 
ing s of books which are necessarily compilations, 
are the references to the original sourees of information. 
An author likewise in a measure consults his own fame 

whilst he enhances the value of his work. We find some 
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statements in the work before us of doubtful authenticity ; 
others that are contradictory of each other. Ifthe author 
did not think it right to withhold such accounts from his 
readers, by producing his vouchers, we should have been 
better enan.ed to estimate the degree of confidence to 
be repose ir them; and the responsibility would have 
usted in its proper place. Of the execution of this work 
we leave our readers to judge from a specimen or two. 
We will take the following on the effects of vegetable 
effluvia : ‘ 


‘ We likewise find that vegetable effluvia are possessed in 
many instances of very noxious effects. ' 

* Nothing, for instance, is sweeter than a rose, and yet its 
fragrant effluvia are far from being favourable to the air in 
which it is confined. Some, to whom the smell of that flower 
is not unpleasing, are neyertheless so much hurt by it, that it 
makes them sick, and would even make them swoon, if not 
seasonably prevented. . 

‘It is ebserved, that on breathing for some time in a con- 
servatory, where the floor is kept moist, and a number of luxd- 
riant vegetables are growing, there is felt a fulness, with some- 
times 4 giddiness, in the head, and some debility; but if we 
put our head out ofthe window, or inhale the atmospheric air 
from without, through a tube, the unpleasant sensation sub- 
sides, although the rest of the body be exposed to the warm 
and humid air. is ; : 

‘ The examples I have given of the noxious effects of vegetable 
effiuvia on the human body, are, I think, satisfactory. In addition 
to them, it is a very remarkable circumstance, that there are some 
even of plants which do not thrive in the neighbourhood.of others. 
This is observed- of the cabbage and cyclamens, of hemlock 
and rue, of reeds and fern. We have also many examples of 
such like antipathies among animals. These effects are of 
course produced by the effluvia which are emitted by all orga- 
aized bodies. 

‘ It seems pretty well established, that marshes of a boggy sort, 
or where the soil consists of peat, are not prejudicial to health. 
and moss of itself is not easily corruptible, aad has even the 
power of preserving animal and vegetable substances for ages. 
What therefore we understand by putrid substances is of a very 
different nature from this, and there exhalations from marshes 

prove prejudicial to health, it is probably owing to the innumer- 
able vegetables and. insects that die and putrify in them. 

| After heavy cams, in many countries, a very dangerous mois- 
ture of the air arises, particularly where the water after land- 
floods stagnates and corrupts in low ground; but otherwise, in 
the flattest gyounds, if properly drained, frequent showers have 
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a salutary effect in tempering the heat, refreshing the stagnating 
water, and precipitating putrid exhalations. 

* On the contrary, stagnant waters, and even large rivers, in 
dry seasons, produce very bad effects. When a great part of 
their channel is left uncovered, its moisture is totally exhaled, it 
becomes a hardened solid crust, and no sooner do the rains fall, 
than gradually the long parched crust of earth and clay softens, 
and the ground, which before had not the least smell, begins to 
emit a stench, which, in a short time, becomes exceedingly noi- 
some, and then, in every country where such occurrences are 
common, the season of sickness cofamences. 

‘ In the day time, these swampy shores emit a smell resembling 
that of corrupted:flesh, or putrid carrion, and a near approach 
to such putrid swamps is then apt to produce an immediate 
sickness, a@ vomiting, and afterwards a low nervous fever. 

‘ The smell of the swamps, and of the vapour arising from 
them, at this time, resemb!'es the unwholesome scent of a ditch 
lately cleaned. And the effect upon the most healthy and vigorous 
constitution is often the chilling cold fit of an ague, terminating 
in a fever, with delirium, bilious vomiting, a flux, or even death 
itself. j 

‘It has even been observed, that certain periods of the year 
in, every country are more unhealthy than others, and an expla- 
nation of this has been attempted in various ways by medical 
writers. 

‘It has, I believe, been pretty generally acknowledged, thet in 
this country the prevalence of discase is most conspicuous im 
spring and autumn. Among other modes: of accounting for 
this, it has been supposed, that the difference in the severity of 
the complaints in spring 4nd autumn is owing to the different 
effects produced in the constitution by the season previous to 
each. Thus, it is said, that the bracing effects of winter ren- 
der the diseases of spring milder, and the relaxing effects of 
summer, on the contrary, make the autumnal diseases more 
severe. 

‘ Perhaps it is possible to give a more satisfactory explanation. 
of these occurrences, Is it not more likely, that the remarkably 
sudden changes of the weather in this country render the spring 
months uawholesome, and that, on the other band, the putrid 
effluvia arising from decaying vegetables about the harvest time, 
are the principal causes of those diseases which are so very 
common, and so very destructive at that period ? 

‘It is a well known ~y that in those pees oe int,’ 
(qu. hemp?) ‘ grows, that if the process of steeping be carried. 
on in a running stream, the fish, &c. farther down the river,’ 
to a very considerable distance, die almost immediately op the. 
impregnated water reachingthem. ._ . Ser 
*‘ Many years ago, there broke out, amongst the scholars at 
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Wadham College, a very malignant fever, that swept away great 
numbers, whilst the rest of the colleges remained unvisited. 
The singularity of the case engaged the attention of all the 
gentlemen of the faculty, in a serious inquiry into the causes of 
so remarkable an effect, and all agreed; that the contagious in- 
fection arose from the putrefaction of a vast heap of cabbages 
thrown into a heap out of the several gardens near Wadham’ 
College. The noxious effluvia had consequently power to infect 
the adjoining building, though not to pass farther. 

‘ Now it is to be observed, that all alkaline plants, such as 
cabbage, turnips, raddishes, &c. when in a putrid state, come 
nearest to that of the animai corruption. 

‘In the hundreds of Essex, where the country lies low, and 
the soil is continually moist and spongy, it is well: known the 
marsh miasmata, perpetually ascending, determine the fever, pro- 
duced in consequence of cold, to be an intermittent, The fevers 
of North Wales, and the northern countries of Europe, on the 
contrary, are, in general, inflammatory, though cold be still the 
existing,’ (qu. exciting? ), ‘ cause; the atmosphere being there 
(cold) and dry. . 

‘In short, in all low grounds, such as Holland, &c. &c. where 
the soil is continually moist, equally bad effects result from it.’ 


After considering the causes of disease, Dr. Roberton 
proceeds to detail the consequences: first, he treats of 
contagion and infection ; of course, since there exist in 
nature so many distinct species of contagious matters, 
each producing a specific effect on the frame, Dr. Rober- 
ton’s observations, comprised in about eighteen pages, can 
be but slight and superficial. We must say the same of 
his remarks on individual diseases, which are con- 
fined to short descriptions of a few of the more common 
diseases, catarrh, pneumonia, consumption, hydroce- 
phalus, dropsy, leucorrhea, fever, dysentery, and com- 
ry of the liver, stomach, and bowels. Moreover we 

not see that the phenomena of these particular dis- 
eases are any wise connected with the general causes, nor 
any attempt made to trace them to their source. 

e are sorry to remark, among the observations on 
diet, some which, we think incorrect, others trite and 
frivolous. . | 

Of the former, we would instance the following. 

§ The addition of acid to ardent spirits, as in punch, io 

eral renders them still more prejudicial to the stomach.’ 

f the acid be at all hurtful, it is not directly, but indi-. 

rectly. By making the liquor very pleasant, more of the 
ardent spirit is consumed. | 





~ 
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Of the frivolous we could, were we disposed to be ill- 
natured, find an abundance of examples. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with the following. 


* Grapes contain a large proportion of sugar, and are, if used 
—— their husks, the safest and most nutritive of summer 

its.’ 

‘ Gooseberries are very wholesome food, provided the skins are 
not swallowed with them.’ 

* Milk and fruit: may be taken together with the. greatest 
safety.. Experience convinces us of this by every day’s habit; 
therefore, strawberries with cream, or butter with apple-pye, 
make a very proper diet.’ 


Let us turn from these puerilities to matters of more 
importance. We have read with much pleasure Dr. Ro- 
Werton’s account of the causes of diseases in Edinburgh, 
and have met with some statements in it, which we should 
wish to see verified by more precise and circumstantial 
evidence. Such is the account of the effect of under 
ground apartments. . 


‘I have made,’ he says, ‘ very minute inquiry respecting the 
comparative number of deaths that for several years past have 
taken place in houses with their sleeping apartments under 
ground, and others with them above it, and I find, that the mor- 
tality probably caused in consequence of the sleeping apartments 
being under ground, is incredibly greater than takes place when 
they areaboveit. A variety of families in Edinburgh have even 
remarked an evident decline in their health from the time they 
inhabited under ground houses. In some houses, on the con- 
trary, which I could point out, the superincumbent earth has 
been removed, and diseases which existed in them previous to 
this have disappeared.’ 


Such is the corresponding statement, at another place, 
of a particular house, the inhabitants of which are, at 
least nine months out of the twelve, affected by some epi- 
demic disease, in consequence of a rapid declivity of t 
hill behind it, so, that though the ground floor is con- 
siderably above the common level of the ground, the back 
of the house is completely under ground. S in ig 
the assérition, that whilst the North Loch (the = Eeitee 
which diwides the Old from the New Town of Edinburgh), 
continued less or more filled with water, and served asa 
reservoir for the filtk of the town, it produced not metely 
intermittents, whieh might have been expected, but (what, 
we believe, is not acknowledged as having any relation to 
aguish diseases), the croup likewise. We think the fact 
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highly probable from having ourselves seen the croup en- 
-demial ; but should be gratified by more distinct proof of 
" it being adduced. 

We cannot say, that we have been so well contented 
with Dr. Roberton’s account of London. The greater 
part of it is mere common-place matter, more fit for the 
pages of a tableau or picture of the metropolis, for the use 
_ of visitants, than a medical work. When he tells us, that 
the New River water is conveyed into the houses for the 
expence to each house of a few shillings per annum, any 
housekeeper would have informed him he ought to have 
said pounds. When he tells us, that this metropolis may 
be deemed one of the most healthy in the world, he con- 
tradicts a former statement given by himself (vol. L. p..122), 
where the annual mortality. of London is said to be L of 
21, Dublin, 1 of 22, Amsterdam, 1 of 22, Berlin, 1 of 26. 
Vienna only is less healthy than London, its annual mor- 
tality being | of 20. 





— 





Art. VII.—Poetical Pastimes. By James Fitzgerald. 
London, J. Carpenter, 1811. 


ON opening this volume, which we now announce to 


our readers, the first thing that met our sight was the fol- 
lowing epigram : 
ON A BAD POET. 


* Says Martin te Ned, ’tis a terrible pity 

‘Those rascally critics so mangle each ditty : 

Let me write what I will, its the very same thing; 
They all fall upon me the moment I sing! 

Now what shail I do, Ned, to make them give o'er? 
I'll tell you, quoth he :—do not sing any more.’ 

Though this triple row of couplets cannot boast of 
much precision or neatness of trim, yet it contains such 
sound substantial sense, that we think we cannot do better 
than prefix it to our critique as a certain remedy for any 
of those sores which a painful duty may impel us to inflict 
on the author. Not to keep Mr. James Fitzgerald in any 
suspense, we at once most unreservedly inform him, that 
in our opinion, a viler tissue of rhymes was never ob- 
truded on the age notice even in this age of impudent 
gstentation. His mind, ‘ duller than the fat weed 


* That rots itself at ease on Lethe Warf,’ 
never teems with one animated or sprightly thought; in his 
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odes indeed, which are strings of paltry lines, some on 
women, but most on wine, he aims at elevation and spirit, 
but it is the tedious and monotonous turbulence of ine: 
briety. In his epigrams, he pretends to gaiety, but it is 
about jas:refreshing as, the yawny simpering of a stupid 
= prosing. on what ‘he calls a facetious story. Even 

vercannot wake him to life and animation: his amorous 
ditties ‘would put to sleep the most wakeful and love-sick 
damsels: coneeit itself would dose over its own praises 
when so; timely uttered. He who is nerveless and un- 
roused on such. subjects as these, will hardly be expected 
tor he. very much alive on grave and solemn topics. We 
were therefore rather surprized, though not agreeably te 
find! him more:,than, usually vivacious in his .epitaphs. 
Death is.a subject which makes most people serious : even 
the gay and licentious feel a momentary pause in their 
merriment, in the apnoea of departing existence : 
the,exits;even of the absurd and foolish of mankind inspire 
well-regulated minds with mournful regret at least, if not 
with: sorrow. ‘Thus ,the Prince. Henry is inspired with 
melancholy sentiments even on viewing the bloated car- 
ease-of the profligate buffoon Falstaff, and Hamlet gives 
way to unmixed expressions of grief on seeing the skull 
of a roaring jester who had been dead twenty years. Not 
so the author of Poetical Pastimes: like the philoso- 
phical Thracians of old, he looks upon death as the time 
for mirth .and joke. Of twenty persons, whose ashes he 
has insulted-by wretched verses, not one suggests a sad 
thought to his mind: he throws at them all indiscrimi- 
eetaly his bon-mots, which, whilst they are scurrilous, ma- 
nifest but little courage as the dead can make no repartees. 
If there were any wit in his jests, one might be induced to 
forgive their unseasonableness, but a dull joke on a 
grave subject is doubly offensive, as being both bad and 
out of place. | 

From these remarks, the reader will have perceived the 
nature of the. poems that fill the volume, viz. Odes, Qua- 
trains, Miscellanies, Spigrenss and Epitaphs. 

Those who recollect Boileau’s splendid description of 
an ode, and who have formed their idea of this species of 

try from the lyrics of Pindar, Horace, Gray, and Col- 

= will perhaps be somewhat surprized on opening this 
author, to find, that an ode consists of about a dozen of 
namby-pamby couplets ending with such rhymes as 
‘courting, sporting,’ ‘ dimple, simple,’ ‘ pleasure, leisure,’ 
‘tickle, fickle,’ ‘ drinking, thinking,’ ‘ soul, bowl,’ 

Cait. Rey. Vol. 24, September, 1811. F 
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¢ warmer, charmer,’ while the verses to which these rhymes 
form the final appendages, are made solely for the sake of 
the said appendages, being filled up with no thought of 
any kind, Dut merely with a quantity of words scattered 
ad libitum, almost all synonymous with love and wine. 
The author may perhaps have the vanity to say or think, 
that Anacreon’s Odes were of this species; but -we»must 
beg leave to tell him, that when he employs equal delicacy 
ona simplicity of expression on the sanie worthless sub- 
jects which are treated of by the Grecian bard,’ then and 
then only may he degrade the ode by the choive of-the 
same topics. We call them worthless, because, though’ we 
may love ‘ the generous wine,’ as much as Mr. Fitzgerald 
or Anacreon himself, and though we think love a subject 
not unworthy of the noblest and purest pens that ever 
wrote, yet to celebrate the orgies of inebriety and to dwell 
with pe pe on the charms of prostitutes, is we think, a 
style of writing fitted only for the perusal of those who 
are the subjects of the song. tale 
The best poets, as far as we recollect, are, upon the 
whole, the most moral, and though we are fully aware, 
that the pages of Pope and Dryden are polluted with many 
indecencies, yet they have redeemed this fault with ten 
thousand moral excellencies. If Dryden and Pope had 
been always indecent, they would have been forgot long 
ago, and have slumbered on the same shelf with the abo- 
minations of Lord Rochester. Let these senseless pleas 
then be no more used, and let Mr. Fitagerald learn, ' that 
if he expects the praise of the judicious, his muse must not 
reel like a drunkard nor leer like an harlot. To justify 
what may appear rather harsh censure, we'shall present 
our readers with some quotations. 
The following is ode the 3d. 

‘ Tis true, indeed, the grave ones say, 

I trifle all my time, away : aa 

For ever dancing, drinking, sporting, 

But most of all they cry in courting. 

Yet, howsoe’er those grave ones chatter, 

E care not much about the matter. 

In spite of them my foremost care 

Shall ever be to please the fair ! na 

With me, they like their ease and leiguve;, =; 

With te, they think, of nought but pleasprye; .. ., ,.. 

And could they also drink with me, re} 

Ah! that indeed were extacy ! 

For when I drink, a-new I aes .. 

Anew thro’ all my loves return : 
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And count them o’er, and o’er and\o’er, 
Till E can count or drink no more! 
. Then I will sing of love and wine, 
_,.While yet the fire of youth is-mine; 

; While happy in life’s jocund spring, 
‘Ltaste the joys of which I sing: 

“And none Should sing of them I think 
Save those’ who love themselves and drink. 
Disputing thus, ah! who shall say, 

I trifle all my time away? P.78. 


We give the following ode for its strangeness of thought 
or expression. Whether it be sublime or-profane, or mere 
drunken raving, we will not venture to pronounce: let 
the reader judge. By-the-bye, it is an imitation perhaps 
of the ancient Dythyrambics. 


‘ A matter of some years ago 
As sage and holy writers show; 
Mankind such wicked deeds had done 
God vow’d to drown them every one, 
Except a single family ; 
Which might whene’er the ground grew dry, 
Step from their ark upon the earth 
And give the world a second birth. 
But after he’d immersed the rest, 
God stoud to: Noah’s race confest, 

- In likeness of a beauteous bow; 
Which as a token was to show 
That good, henceforward, or bad men, 
He ne'er would flood the earth again. 
Now so unruly are my cares, 
I’ve sworn to drown them unawares. 
Yet as the Lord thought fit to spare 
One human race, so love shall fare. 
Love in the tadle for a boat ; 
Unhurt amid the bowl shall float, 
Until the viny deluge o’er, 
He may get safe and dry to shore. 
But for the rest both great and smal 
I am resolved to souse them all. 
Then bring me, bey, a swinging bowl : 
Mind, large enough to drown ine whole. 
And, when I’ve drown’d them, loye may throw 
A. glance in vain to seek a bow.. 
‘Mercy, shall never find a place 
Io me towards any of his race : 


F 2 
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For if a-new they plagné me, then 
I'll drown ‘them,o’er and o'er again.’ P. 47, 8. 
Perhaps after all this .effusion neither ainis at gran- 

deur nor blasphemy, but is intended ‘as a;specimen of a 
very common, though by no means commendable figure — 
of speech, called nonsense. Next come the ‘ Quatrains,’ 
or emerge consisting of three stanzas of four. mes each: 
without stopping to discuss the propriety of this title, we 
will present the reader with two specimens. Novelty and 
elegance strive for mastery in the following: ~ 


THE COMPARISON. ~~ 
* The spring, like woman, mild and warm, 
Calls forth the flowret’s bloom ; 
Summer bestows a brighter charm, 
But winter brings its doom! 


‘ So once I shone too, fair and gay, 
Beneath Lucinda’s eyes ; ae 

Now that their beams are turn’d away, 

. Behold my colour flies ! . 

‘ The flow’r, that in the morning smil’d 
Ere evening may lielow; __ - 

And the fond youth by love beguil’d, 
Thus fades who flourish’d so’—P. 71. 


The next is ‘ of a higher strain,’ being at once solemn 
and pathetic. die 


THE SHIPWRECK. 
* Ruthless rocks! within the bay 
Of tempestuous Alderney ; 
Couch’d the roaring billows under, 
Wretched ships to rend asunder! 
Hoping to escape the storm 
When they feel your flinty form. 
Ah! the struggle soon is over 
Wounds so deadly ne’er recover! 
Thus by fatal beauty won 
Woo’s the heart thro’ love undone! 
Cruel breasts, we hop’d to woo in, 
Often prove our utter ruin.’—P. 78, 


We come’ now :to the miscellanies, which are chiefly 

amatory poems: we-are afraid that the admirers of Suck- 

ing and Carew will not form a very favourable estimate 
of the following sprightly effusion : : 
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| TO A LADY . 
‘ON HER LOSING HER BROACH! ©) 9°". 


* A broach is the ride of i of my song, 

Which stray’d young Barbara's neck ; 
To rove other bosoms among, 

But never so fair a one deck ! 


‘ Too long have I hid from the sight, 
Said the generous broach on a day; 
This bosom the source of delight, 
That henceforth shall bear such a er 


* He spoke: then withdrawing the barb © 
That lock’d its perfection from view; 

Wide open’d the half conscious garb, 
And prov'd that his judgment.was true. - 


‘ Ever since has that breast caught each eye, 
And forcibly held every. heart ; 

It has taught me to feel with a sigh,, sen thet + 
What I never must dare to impart, — '¢ 97, 8. 


Anxious to afford his uae every specie of enter- 
tainment, Mr. Fi oothing ‘us with the 
melody of love genes Ay the ‘ brisk 


‘awakening riot’ malign lowing a smo 
sin pieveing Standas s » acivatenies 3 
4 aver ' “THE REPARTEE. 3.286 act 


esIres 
SYD 


‘ Quoth a wag to a man once on Tyburn highway, 
How far have I to go, can you tell me I pray? 
Not more than a mile, Sir, the other replied, 

You'll soon see the gallows along the road side.’—-P, 113.’ 


‘THE. GOOD NAME. 
‘ When Monsieur first from France arriv’d, 
He ask’d where a good tailor liv’d? 
Why, Cabbage, Sir, of the West End, 
noe waiter exe, Loevsimeneed. wed? 
Ca quoth onsieur with a 
a Bip tailor 4 la mode, 
ped te’h ene. geed cxepy? Quoth Jobh, | 
There never was a better que t—P. 117. 


We will ‘ust ive the reader. ‘a taste of his epitephe, 
Weave weliewane which to’ select:-i nos 


fecit. We are not willing however to. this 
man what was predicated of Demosthenes, that his fongest 


ee ee 
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compositions are his best, afd shall therefore quote two 
or three of the shortest. - . 4 


ON A PAINTER. 


« Benéath Ties a painter whom few did excel; 
But none it was — could pourtray death so well : 
Yet death always look’d in his pictures so ill, 


That he call’d on the paititer and gave hiin’a pill! 
ON A BUMBAILIFF. 


* Here lies Catchpole who in law’s. strife, 
Was catching others all his lite: 

Old Nick now has caught him at last, 
And will not let him go in haste.’—P. 188, 


ON A SEXTON. 
‘ Fpl many*a man'f’Ve ‘lait! ‘in earth, 
he strongest that inight be : 
jot 4o What now-in-all my boasting worth, 
x: Ative For lof-they've potted me!’—P, 141. 


We have taken a great deal moté'iioticé of this Volume 


that ‘it desérves. From’ the preficé and the “Hedicatioh 
(by permission) to Lord Moira, we ‘ate ‘afrdit-‘tldt 
the author is one whom conceit wine injudicious en- 
couragement may rélider totally ‘unfit: for any useful 
occupation. ; : 





, 
. > iF 
‘ -~" re “~ i ° in ~~ 

— a —~- — —— 


elas a ohana t 
Arm. VIIL-+-Skeiches of History, Politics, and: Manners, 
taken in Dublin, and the North of Ireland, in the Autumn 
of 1810. London, Cradéck, 28F1j Bvo. 8s. 


IT would be well for: reviewérs; ifvall books were sus- 
ceptible of two classifications, aud ‘the’ esséntial pro- 

rties were sither to instruct ot towmuse.- “Bit unhap- 
pily there is a third class, ‘whit ‘is piich more humerous 
than the other two, ‘Which is’ ae and vapid, 
equally destitute, of, information’ & if of ritertainment, 
making no additions ‘to_ the ‘sto¢kelilier df knowledge or 
of merriment. Let not the author of” these sketches, who- 
everhe may be, cinnigine: that: we: medp te: plice them 
uuderthe dast denéemination: »iNo ;! they are sot amongat 
thidylbiand: insipid ‘tradh whieh! has) often: loaded our 
whrelves.:i Dhdy ere fall of Gife and spirit, and ifithey de 
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not always conduce to: intellectual aliment, theywill seldom. 
fail to contribute something tb the find of amusement. The 
diction of the:writer, though sometimes rather too méta- 
—- ‘our taste, ‘is often deficient neither im spright- 


nor ieléganee. In chapter V. our author, ¢ho - 


pe oe ‘Have stiidied physic at Edinburgh, records the 
melancholy fate of a Mr. telongh, who was his fellow 
student j that ‘university. His brief history is not un- 
instructive, hor, destittite of interest. pie 


“He took'h distinguished part in the Irish rebelfioh, and was 
éxecuted—hie was a ‘young man of considerable talents and 
great gentleness of manners; but he had great vanity, and great 
ambition also—vanity and ambition, more than conviction, have 
made marily young mén republicans. He who thinks himself qua- 
lified to ‘govern, does not like to obey, and the youth who, in the 
glowing Visions of imagination, wields a trincheon, and hearkens 
to the trumpet, can have little rélish for the pestle and mortar’s 
more peaceful sound. Among the debating societies of the 
students, there was one in which eral subjects were dis 
cussed, to the exclusion only of ihedical ores. Mr. Colclough 
was a great speaker there, and often displayed no mean orato- 
rical powers, Y recollect well one subject of discussién ‘was 
the assassifiation of Casar. ‘‘ Was it a justifiable act on the 
part of Brutus and the other conspirators?’ As may be “_ 
posed, he took the part of the great martyr of freedom; he 
made a long and brilliant speech which was greatly admired 
and rapturously applaudéd. by all who heard it. 1 have very 
little doubt that the praise he received that night, gave a bias 
to his future life, and that-the destiny of Brutus involved his 
own equally unfortunate, one. He resolved to quit the pres 
fession of medicine, and betake himself to the bar, as a field 
wheré his abilities would have greater room. In the interval, 
however, a small fottune was ft im, and he married. Shortly 
afterwards the Irish rebellion broke out—the stage was now 
erécted on which so many thousands were doomed to pérish; 
he flattered himself, no doubt, with being able to p'ay a dis- 
tinguished part, and was among the foremost who appeared on 
its reeking hoards. He had talents, youth, and courage, whith, 
well directed, might have given him the rank and consideration 
he.so much coveted; but,,abused and misapplied, served only 
to coaduct him to the gallows—to:excite some sympathy in the 
hearta of others, aad. probably in his, bast moments to embitter 
hig.own,,,, At, the age, of twenmty-six.jhis course was finished, 
After the. recapture of Wexford, jhe ‘retired with his wife and 
child to one of the-Saltee: Islands, of .which he was landlord, 
aud chose for his temporary abdde a cave, which he furnished 


ein 


with provisions, aad hoped to. remain concealed till the fervour 
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of prosecution should abate ;. but Mr. Bagenal Harvey, know- 
ing his place of retreat, followed. him so: incautiously;\as to af 
ford a foundation for conjecture and discovery: surrendered — 
without resistance; though from the jnature of, the place;they, 

’ might have made for some time a defence.,...At his trial he. dis; 
played a calm intrepidity and dignity, tempered with mildness, 
which commanded the admiration and, esteem of the spectators ; 
at the place of execution he. did not-evince Jess fortitude; he 
called, it is said, for a glass, of, wine, and dru, hin, Majesty 
health. I hopethis is not true. About to be launched ints 
eternity, the most outrageous royalist troubles himself, sittle 
about kings; but ima maw of his prejudices and opinions, such 
a toast could only be dissimulation, and if ever given, must 
have proceeded from some faint hope, and lingering expectation 
of mercy. Mr. Colclough was a remarkably handsome man, 
elegantly made, though rather heavy in the limbs, as ‘Trishmen 
generally are; his face was round and fair, with an- expression 
of great sweetness; he was a Catholic, though, when [ knew 
him, ashamed to acknowledge it; he thought it degrading as a 
philosopher and republican, to wear the shackles. of so con- 
tracted a religion; yet so difficult are early habits to be rooted 
out, so much do the tales of the nursery influence the man, that 
what he denied with his tongue, he venerated in his heart; apd 
he has been often known to steal privately to the only Catholic 

' place of worship Edinburgh afforded ; he was then. very young, 
however, and his religious opinions might have undergone many 

changes previous to his death; little did I imagine at that period 

it should be his fate to undergo such,a one, or that it should 

be mine thus to record it,’ : * 


The present Lord-lieutenant appears from the account 
- of this writer, as well as from other accounts which we 
have heard to be at least in one respect, admirably qua- 
lified for his post. ‘ He is what is called a five bottle 
man.’ Many stories are told of his Bacchanalian feats. 
The author relates the following, but without vouching 
for the truth, - 


* He was spending a few days at a gentleman’s house in the 
south of Ireland; there was a good deal of other company, all 
great topers, and invited for that reason; they were milksops, 
however, compared to his excellency, who, having soon laid 
them under the table, was reduced to the unpleasant alternative 
of either drinking by himself, or not drinking at‘all: ‘In this 
melancholy predicament, his host dispatched a thessenger fora 
young curate of good family, in high estimation for the stréengt! 
of his head, who lived a fons miles distant; he begged of him, 
for the love of the Lord, the’ credit of the county, and the 
honour of his country, to come to him immediately, and stgive 
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T keep ‘company with ‘his excellency. The clerical Bacchus 

did ‘tot réefase so’ agreeable a summons, ‘and next day was seated 

at ‘table opposite the. vice-regal ‘one :—after the rest of the party 

Wete Wispersed or fallen, the two cirampions were left alone.—— 
*Phivis poor pitifal work, your grace,” said the curate; “ the 
Witte is 'getting cold'on my stomach; what do' you think ‘of a 
Bampet' of brandy ?’”—His grace had no objection to so 

# ptoposition; ‘ard:two large glasses were instantly swallowed— 
two others were as instantly filled up; Mr. ————. drank a 
part’ of bis! bet eould. proceed no further; his jaw becanie 
fixed} and he-tolled motionless on the floor :—the duke cooly 
finished his 6wn‘°glass;.and;.smiling on his prostrate antagonist, 
walked steadily to-his chamber. “Next day he drank: his health 
bythe title of Dean—had he overcome the duke, I suppose he 
Would have been a. Bishop.’ 


'. The. author adds his testimony to the distressed situa- 
tion of Dublin at the time of his visit last year; and we 
do not su on that, since that period, there has been any 
return of Halcyon days. ‘ Several thousand manufactu- 


rers are out of enrployment;* ‘and bankruptcies’ are so 
numerous that credit ‘is almost'at a stand.’. Part of this 
distress may certainly be placed to the account of the 
Union; but no small portion of it may probably be as 


cribed to causes which would have been operative. if the 
union had never taken place. : 


‘ The talent and integrity of the Lrish parliament, can hardly, 
I believe, be under-rated ; but frugality was not among its faults ; 
it was bribed liberally, but it spent freely,; its patriotism could 
never, I fear, much benefit the city of Dublin, but its money 
did. -'Three hundred. Bacchanals, whose sun daily set id claret 
—spending six months every year with their wives and children 
in Dublin, must. have been of infinite service; and. their loss 
would:for a time be severely felt. : Something must likewise be 
attributed to the improvident disposition of the Dublin mer- 
chants, and shop-keepers, who live-in great luxury and pro 
sion—who ‘too often adapt their expenditure ‘to-their : highest 
income; 2nd lay up nothing in a year of plenty, fora year of 
famine; but the effect ef both these causes would have heeg 
transient ; nor would the taxes have been severely felt, byit for 
the almost universal stagnation of trade} occasioned by the pre- 
sent perplexed and ‘complicated state éf'commerce m Europe,” 
ide pad taas Se giatin : OL ISet WU GYOLD DP cil 
The author: gives;a: lively aceount:.oftheiactors. and 
actresses on the Dahlin stage.» ‘He. ‘of Miss. Smith 
as.‘ a great-tragic actress.’:. This. him to: remark 
that'there is * at — no tragic actress: at. Covent 
Gardéh.’ ‘He says thaty < © 5 3. stg wl Oi Boattues 
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* No person could see Mrs. Siddons with; pleasure aow, .who 
saw her for the first time ;—she pleases’ from the. fonge, of -habit 
only ; which reconciles us. to the most nauseous things, and-at- 
taches,.us to ugliness, ‘because when we knew it. first :it was 
beauty:—This force of habit is.of service to seme of her apar 
relations, as well as to herself. .. Like old ‘Transfer, in the novel 
of \Zeluco, a London audience find nothing agrees with them.so_ 
well as what they are accustomed to ;—could any thing else 
render tolerable a large unwieldy woman, upwards of sixty yearg 
of age, counterfeiting the appearance, and mimicking the light 

.and airy tread of lovely and fascinating youth.—Could: she 
even be endured with her face to the audience; must not the 
delusion vanish the moment she turns her back? yet the back is 
not the least prominent part of Mrs. '‘Siddons, ‘and her friends 
may argue, with much plausibility, she-is still a great actress at 
bottom ;—even her face, though so generally admired, never 
pleased me—it is cast in too antique a moald—it does not show 
to advantage on a modern stage, or a woman’s shoulders, though 


) 


it might m front of a Roman legion.’ 
The Irish bar is thus vividly and truly characterized ! 


* The Style of ‘the Irish bar is different from the English—it 
is less solemn and decorous, but more lively and ‘animated, 
more glowing and figurative, more witty and safcastic—it 
reasans less; it instracts less, it convinces less, but it amuses 
more; it is more ornamented, more dramatic; it rises to the 
sublime, it sinks to the humorous, it attempts the pathetic— 
but in all'this-‘there is too much the'trick of the juggler. I don’t 
say that ‘an Itish advocate thinks’ less of his client than an Eng- 
lish ore, but he appears*to think less; he appears to think most 
of himself—of his own reputation, of the approbation of his 
brethren, the applause of the spectators, and the admiration of 
thie Court. I dare say I should be most gratified by’ speci- 
mens of éloquence taken at the Irish bar, but was’ ¢ither my life 
oe fortune at stake, I should like to be deféntied—-At'an’ English 
one?’ F 1, ‘ ,° 
‘ In the»social circle the Irish lawyer. is: pourtrayed as 
sar. ntlemianly manners with professional acuteness, 
tively re ‘with classical allusion. S  sonhuce 
> Tah ae FLD Shoe, add riot Hd gil tess Pay Gy 
-» *, Yet even here it is, eapy to, remark the traces of, the defects 
I-have mentioned—a rage to shine, and, disposition to dazzle— 
his wit cloys by repetition, aud his allusions are often forced, 

a far-fetehed- ‘found; and'not worth the trouble of 
seeking :-——he is tov fond of! antithesis, likewise, and says smart, 
gather than sensible things ; specious, rather thawsolid things.— 
Phis. disposition, however, to be witty rather tham wise, ; is nét 
confined to the gentlemen of the bar, but is universal through 
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the city—in every Port I have _— in, talkers -were many, and 
listeners were few; and wit, or What was meant to be suvh, was 
bandied about with the bottle, or the cards. As of these 
would-he-wits had little pretensions to it; we had oftei langh, 
when there was no joke, and much merriment’ Shin theté was 
little reason for it.—They are great pétitiers, anid, to do them 
justice, I heard some excellent ones.—I would recommend tl 
editor of the Morning Post, who seems so partial to this 

of humour, to:import aiquantity for the use - his ‘Paper, "is the 
stock on hand is of the vilest kind.’ _; 


“Our agreeable’ traveller Fireiohelea’ frat’ Dublin’ tb 
Drdgtreda. It was’ mathket-day;’when ‘he”atrived ; “he 
remarked that the country-péople in general Were tieat 
dressed, and none without shoes oe stockiney ‘but Te’ 
that the individuals of the fair sex were ‘ toe —~' u 
and at thirty had the look of old age.’ Allow ts 
we doubt whether'hé has accounted for it by soci t 
to ‘scanty fotitishment, hard labour, ahd much expdsure to 
the air? > Does not the free use/of coremaattl ‘algo tend to aceeté- 
rate a ’preihature décay ?: eb héda ctr author was hos- 
pitably entertained at ‘he ore OF d‘shopkeep er, by And as he 
expected to hear mass it ctiot {n'a great ‘Catholic 
town; le asked his host; who wiis 4 Protest nt, to'go with 
hin ‘to sothe‘Popish Shae in in the ne uit My _ihy 
Sistarted’as if’ h CAverin had beer Tet “off’at Hid'ear, | He 
céuld hot Have béert nidéré astonished if he lad beet asked 
to gv; ‘ih church time, ‘to'a house Of il’ fate. “ 


ey Stood ‘an hour in mv friend's ‘shop: this morning » after 
breakfast, and was highly amused with’ the manner o “doing 
busingss.—-The number. of people that came ia was! ¥éry great, 
and. js was the troible they gave; |stuffs, dimaties, and céftoris, 
were tossetl about;:..with: Asi- mach ‘idiferenee to the ‘trouble 
— the shopman, asa fashionable lady ia Botid-street feels om 

a similar, Oceasion:—ane or. two women bought gowns,.‘and J 
observed thatith¢ colours they preferred, were-all different. shades 
of greea—a,very \elegant. staff, of a‘psile . yellow! was: shows 
them——the youngest. seemed: pleased with it,: but the.other this» 
pered something iniIrish, .and' them. laid it aside:—I remarked 
the shopman smiled; and. asked him what'she said: “ Don't have 
aay thing to do with it, it is a:protestant eobour.”. Green, in: all 
its shades, is eathalie+-Qrange: is protdstamt t+ Green: ts nat 
only the most beautiful, but it is the national colout.+All-the 
attachments, liadesd; iand: prejudices of the: Gatbolie, thave.a 
neferdnece . to the:country, to the soil,.té the sod, ds be affection 
ately terms it ;+~this isa. more ‘natural feeling,| and: there fede 
bids fair to. be niore lasting ‘than the | protesttint sone,» which is 
avtifictal and factitiods, founded on recoibéctions that time snust 
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infallibly weaken, and on attachments that are extrinsic and ad- 


ventitious.’ . 

From Drogheda our author journeyed to Monaghan. He 
breakfasted at Castle Blayney in his way, where he remarks 
the great improvement which has taken place in the state 
of the Irish inns, which were ‘ some years ago, miserable 
hog-styes, rather than the habitations of men ;’ but. which 
are now said to be ‘ second only to English ones,’ and ‘in 
some respects not second.’ The author, at this place, 
furnishes some biographical notices of Lord Blayney, and 
mentions one of his boyish propensities to have been, that 
of ‘ slaughtering cattle ;’ and his lordship is said to have 
been not merely a theoretical amateur, but a practical 
proficient in knocking down an ox. The author was much 
struck with the contrast between Monaghan, where he now 
was, and Desghoda, which he had so lately left. ‘ It was 
as if one had fallen asleep in London, and awoke in Edin- 
burgh.’ A portion of the inhabitants are of Scottish 
extraction, and still preserve the leading traits of the 
Scottish character, though blended with some Irish linea- 
ments. Or the physiognomy of a third character, has 
resulted from the union of the two, but still with a pre- 
dominance of Scottish lines. Our author on leavi 
Monaghan makes a pedestrian excursion to Cootehill in 
the county of Cavan, ona visit to a lady, who was the 
mother of an old and intimate friend. The following, as 
well as some other parts of the work, is honourable to 
the writer’s sensibility. 


** * « He was indeed a friend, such as is seldom to be found. 
His kindness had gladdened life in its gay, had cheered it in its 
melancholy and sustained it in its sinking moments—he was now 
no more.—In the flower of youth, in the enjoyment of com- 
fort, he had been summoned from this life,—from the banquet 
he scarcely had tasted, from the cup that was just raised to his 

J oo pe ye his mother’s house, where last I had seen him, the 

of plenty and happiness, to the cold mansions of the 
grave |—she received me with pleasure ;—she strove to tell me 
so, but ber heart was full.—Welcome was in her eye, but she 
could not speak it with her tongue;—she made attempt, 
however, but her words were drowned in her sobs and her tears. 
=~-She looked on me, but she thought of her son,—of the days 
we had passed together, our convivial nights.—The years that 
elapsed were forgot, and her son seemed to stand before her in 
the person of his friend. I strove to console her, but I wanted 
consolation myself ;—twelve years had rolled their heavy course 
snes dlied alten hep-lect an Gis iget p-uhat changes had since 
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taken place ‘in her life and my own!—The dreams .of youth 
wete vanished, the brain-span web of romantic iness was 
broken, and the flowers, with:which fancy graced ‘ border, 
torn ‘away.—This, perhaps, is but ideal misery,—-her's, algst 
was real ;—she was old, she was solitary, she: wasa widow, she 
was childless ;—one of her sons had died: abroad, in a distant 
land, among strangers, in the island of Maitx.—The other, be 
whom I knew,—at home,—on the eve of marringe, in her arms; 
—she closed the eyes of him who she hoped would have closed 
her’s, and she had not one relation remaining in the wide worlds; 
—like the North American chief she might sorrowfully exclaimj 
—** Tliere is nota drop of my blood runs in the veins of any 
human being.” —_ - 
The author furnishes much interesting matter reapestr 
- ing Cootehill, and its vicinity.. The story of Lord 
is very well told; if we had roam we would extract it. 
In the following part of the work, we find a few admira- 
ble sketches of Irish character, we’ mean'.of that which 
inates m ap Ireland... For the character, 
whieh pervades the southern provinces, appears to be di 
ferently modified. As our mall ruvelien 
from Cootehill to Omagh, he’spent a'day at the house of 
a rich farmer, a sturdy Orange ‘man, who lived at the 
distance of some miles from the former place. Our author, 
in stepping incautiously out of thé fiirniet niet’s gig, plunged up 
to the Tniddle of his leg in a stagnant pool of dirty water 
at the door. * * ‘Never mmd ‘the ‘water, my honey, 
(said the farmer) take a drop of the’ cratur* to keep it out 
of your stomach, and I warrant pou it will do you, no 
harm.’ On carving the goose, which was sailing on the 
nd ‘like a stately swan’, when our traveller arrived, 
the farmer, in flourishing his knife and fork, unfortunatel 
cut his fingers instead of the bird. The author, \who 
no mind to eat goose with sauce made out of the faxmer’s 
veins, Avo) +;' 


‘ 
» 3 


* sent away his plate, being perfectly satisfied. * * | My hast’s 
kind Neca fas not so coal Poutalind he had returjed to. the 
table with his fingers tied up, in a clout that was none of tf 
cleanest : he said { had made no. dinner, ‘and that I must 

tively eat a wing of the goose, which he swore the blood. ha 

got touched. “ But what, though it had, man,” said he; with a 
cordial slap of his sound hand on my knee, “it is neither Jew’ 








re, 4 3 


+ 


# A term, we believe, of affection for whiskey; the great comforter. of 
the Irish of both sexes, at the dawning day and at the setting sun, 
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nor Papist’s blood, but a good: ojd Protestant’s, who never did a 
dishonest, or disloyal action; who teves God, and honours. the 
King.” ‘And hates the Pope,” saith, ‘‘ D—n the!Pope,” said 
he,.'ff and: ‘all. that takes his part; if :I had the frial of thew, lL 
would hang them ali up without judge or jury ;—an outlandish 
tagtent, seated cross-legged on his seven ‘hills, like) 4 dearlet 
whore, its heiis.”- “He has quitted the hills,” said-f, ‘hie French 
physician thought the air of them too keen for his constitution, 
and. ordered him down to the valley.” , “ He: should have.‘ or- 
déred him to the Devil,” said my host, (who -had. swallowed 4 
bumper or two of grog, before dinner, and was now a little ele- 
); “fhe and all ‘his breed.—Come,” said.he, ‘ Iif give 
you a toast, that Iam sure you won't object to, for yeu have @ 
0d Protestant face; come, bumper, bumper I say, na Hy, 
ights—here’s to H— with‘ them’al] for ever !”—*‘ For’ ever,” 
said 1,'“ is surely too long; a ‘thousand or two > might 
satisfy.”—* Thit’s purgatory,” said he, “ and the’ Papist’s doe. 
trine-—I dont believe in it—Ah, master of mine (drawing hié 
chair closer, and speaking lower,: as if'afraid of hemg.ever. 
heard), you don’t know thim as I do; you isnt. lived: athong 
them, and can’t tell what sort of varmin they ate :. why, nian, 
tny own sarvants would murder me in my hed,’ if. they durst,; 
and so 1 told them on Friday last, being the frst of. August old 
style, of all daysin the year ; you ungrateful vipers you,” said I, 
** I feed and nurrish you, and yet if the French, landed to-mor- 
yow, you would tury. taifs, and cut off my, head, for.a present to 
some French captain or other, to make yourselves more wel, 
come.” French captains,” said I, “ care very little about 
men’s. heads, whatever they may about their purses ; there is, gold 
sometimes in them?—* And lead in the poor Irishmen’s skulls,” 
said he, with a laugh ; ‘ thank you, ‘thank you, mer ;. come, 
that’s a good one too; I love my joke, and I love’ my friend, and 
I love my glass, and I love—dang it, thit's welf thoyght on too— 
I say, fill ‘your glass, IH give you my wife’s ‘healtha:better 
pen never broke bréad; doesn’t cfoss the threshold from week's 
end ‘to’ week’s end, and yet yow see, in company, she his quite 
the look of a lady—she’s of a grate family, in the county::Ar- 
magh—her father's a a Sirsy there—keeps a large tan-yard, 
‘att is hand in glove with Squire Verner, end all the rest of the 
Gootsy Orange and Blue for ever, my jewel,” said oe ‘Kin 
ill am “for ever, —King George,—God bless him.” “ And 
file, Brinetse Charlotie,” said I, “ and the Prince of Wales, and 
the. texal family—That’s. what the prayer-book says,” “<The 
Prince of Wales :is a good man’s son, and thirefore we'll drink 
reformation to him,” ‘said he, “ if you plase. Can you tell me 
if he keeps company with Mrs. F——— yet?” _ “ Its very likely,” 
said J, “ for I am told she is stil] a handsome woman.”—“ She’s 
old,” said lie.—** No woman is old in London,” said I. “ Phere 
is a grate many of them,” said he, “ that aré older than they 
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dre good, ‘I'll bedbdund for it;: but you can't deny that Mrs. 
Fo.— is a Papist.’: “i Why, man,” ‘said I,- the Papists are a 
great trouble to you.~«Do: you ‘think the Prince of Wales goes 
to Mrs, F——- to talk religion to her?” .‘+:E.den’'t know what 
the devil he to her for,” said he, ** nor, not togive you an ill 
answer, do 1 cleo den this I know, simple as I sit hevepd 
would’nt go to a Popish w when @ Protestant one was to be 
got, for love or money; but I suppose, its all owing.to. that 

amned fellow Mac-—+-, who, if he had his good will, weuld 
not let a Protestant dog near him, for fear of his barking some 
truth into his ear.” o108 Qi 


\ fa he way srirA ea ie village of Cross 
iwhnacloy, our author, who was now a 
Augnnacioy, ’ ct 








* 
“iii a’ 
f 








is overtaken ‘ by a gentleman’s i” " 
car,” who favoured him with a séat in his ult ‘ 


. *) 4 f 

traveller found the hospitable chariotteer to,be a sti fa , 
Burdettite, and said, that, if he was within forty miles. 
Sir Francis, he would ‘ walk them bare-footed to set hig 
twoeyes on him.’ He shewed his enthusiastic admiration 
of. the member for. Westminster, by, the eager curiggity 
which he-evineed: to. know. ‘ his heighé,i ager person, &e. 
He asked our traveller if he had: teadithe: story of Sir 

Francis’s goodness): ‘ son Mi? Cgaouds ti aul 
to his wife’s waiting ‘maid; who had an ould mother to’ 

port ?”—I told him I had!’ «“There’s & gentlpmat Yor 1” 
ceeded he, with exultdtion :—(I-caljtioned itt 'to sit ‘stéa 
he should tumble off)—* there’s' a gentlem4ii ‘worth fi 
hy the Holy Father, (his'very oath, as ‘T Have ‘itr, ‘relating’ 
cofiversation made use of his own words,’ds far as 1 Could réeoh 
lect them) I would wade ‘up to my’ knees In“ blood ~for Hinr;* 
these London capons have'no spirit, or they would’nt have given 
him up so donsily! (easily)—ogh, ogh, if some of our baretty boys 
bn Hong shers, we would have shewn them, the ih i rwe 
wa at, 2 €. €.qur ve Fan, ; I } 
cad plugh puddihe lawl’, i ee 
. Our author very shrewdly remarks, that... :01-2u72 
“alf Pat’s jest’ are levelled at what'he thinks the shadadm 
brother John’s character—his gluttony: and ‘unwieldimess+shis 
roast Beef, fut pork, and strong ale—-his red. face, aad lig helly : 
he despises him as:am oves-fed and ianimete hog,.who:isafenid 
te. face danger,.and unable te beat fatigue, and attribuiessite suey 
cesses. of the navy:end army te bis own courngeand exrations£ 
"Tn the vidinity ‘of Omagh; the authot” Wert itt 
dical capacity to visit a farmer, whom; in é°¥ 
évening, he found lying under a ‘ treble joad ef blankate/ 
With an immense fire ing on the earths. cisi vs chi ait 


° 
4 
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‘I moved to the window, to try to open it,‘but it was nailed 
down. Irish farmers think they have air enough in the-open 
fields, and seldom admit it. into their apartments ;—they would 
therefore. be reservoirs of disease, but happily, the. same care- 
. Jessness which shuts it out, sometimes lets it in.—Panes when 
énce broken, are seldom mended, and even a hole, in the roof is 
seldom hastily repaired.—I felt the man’s pulse and logked at 
his tongue—he was in a high fever—his situation would® have 
caused some degree of it to every human being. I désired the 
guid wife (as she 'is called) to take off some. of the bkankets— 
«I durs na, Surr,” she said, “ he is in a great heet, and would 
tak his;death of cauld.”——‘‘ My good woman,” I said, “ if he 
takes, his death (which is not unlikely) it won't be from cold J 
assure you-—why do you keep such a fire on this -warm even- 
ing Tn troth, Surr, and Iwill just tell ye: he hds a grate 
weight about his hert, and tlie nibours advised’ me to put it:on,; 
and ‘néw and then, to gie him.a wee drap of whiskey, just to 
strike it out.”—“ And then my guid ni‘bours, come in 6’even- 
ings,” said the sick man, “ toask lrow [ am, and crack a bit— 
éhe imiist have something to make them-comfortable, you know.” 
™ Phew,” said I, * if 1 was in‘a fever, I would think of myself; 
and nébof: these who; from.idle curiosity, came in to-visit me; 
and who run the risk of taking an infectious disease, and propa- 
gating it through the country.—Do you wish I should order you 
any medicine ?” “1 canna say I do, Syrr; not that I would Fast 
ony, slur,on your judgment, but I am in the hands of Providence, 

if he is the best doctor :—he knows what is guid for me, better © 
than I do myself, and gin it be leefe, or death, 1 submit myself to 
his, will.” ** Providence allows second means to be made use of,” 
I said ;. “as he gives corn to satisfy hunger, and water to quench 
thirst, so he gives medicine to cure disease. You had better let 
me order something.”—-] canna, Surr, I canna; dinna be angry 
with me, but it would be tempting Providence,’ 


“What would become of the medical fraternity, if all 
sick men and women were to turn rigid predestinarians ? 
Surely Sir Henry Halford, and the rest of his honourable 
= ion ought to make'the bow: profound to Bp. Tom- 

.and other divines who have provided the community 
“Te tilking of the mre f the Irish to Ame 

In emigrations 0 rish to rica, 
the author makes a distmction, which we believe a just 
one, between the different degrees of fervor, in which the 
love of ‘the natal soil of Green Erin operates in the bosom 
of an, Irish Presbyterian.and an. Irish Catholic. The 
Catholic, saysthe author, , 
* hurdly ever emigrates—fondly attached to his country, to his 
friends, to his parents, he seldom leaves them when he can at ali 
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five among them. When obliged by want.or imprudence to quit 
his native place, he goes into the militia, or perhaps wanders as 
far as Londen. * * :‘ The attachment,’ of the Presbyterian — 
* to the country is not half so strong as the Catholic’s ; his ene 

- is more and his sensibility less. Oppressed by his landlo 
whose exactions hardly allow him the necessaries of life, he seeks, 
most commonly in America, what Treland denies him, where his 
—— and ‘indastry soon give him independence and 
affluence.’ . 


"The Protestants are: said to compose the greater part of 
thé Ttish émigrants ‘to the United States, and it is re- 
marked, that ‘ the ——— of Ireland is’ rapidly be- 
coming more Catholic.’ .. This we have learned from other 
quarters, besides the work now before us. 

_ ,' Our author celebrates not only the probity but the hos- 
pitality of the inhabitants of Strabane. He remarks too, 
that. ia the. parties to which he was invited, he ‘ saw no 
—— to excess, every person was at liberty to drink 
as he pleased.’ This is a proof of increasing civilization. 
“~We shall close our extractsfrom this work with the fol- 
lowing sketch.of the Irishladies 6, 

" ‘In general they are fairand well i They. are not 
unsuccessful copyists of English fashions, have a deal 
the appearance of English women. if there is a,shade of dif- 
ference, it is that their features are harsher, and their persons 
rather more masculine. They are very fond of dancing, in 
which they display more vivacity and. rapidity of movement 
than‘elegance or grace. This, perhaps, may be no evil. Young . 
women who are taught the steps of opera dancers, are often apt . 
.to learn their tricks. They are more acute and knowipg than 
Englistt women. They have not (I think) by any means, so 
much sensibility; their passions are not so easily inflamed.—.. 
They can play about a therefore, which would singe and — 
consume an English woman.—They have probably more vanity, - 
‘ and they. have certainly more pride.—In an Irish country town, ~ 

thére ‘are four or five different degrees -in female rank, and each _ 
class looks down with sovereign contempt on the one below it.— 
The consequence of this, 1 fear, is that Irish women are not so . 
agreeable acquaintances as English women:—they have many © 
virtues, but pride is the rind that conceals them.—A man accus- - 
tomed to English manners, will seldom take the trouble to break 
“it.—Yet so strange a thing is human nature—so admirably are - 
-disadvantages balanced by corresponding advantages, that I 
doubts whether the negative qualities of this very vice of pri 
does not do as much good as any positive virtue ; least, if . . 
female chastity is the essential virtue that people ; 

to think it. Irish pride gives chastity to the females, in 8 

Cait. Rey. Vol. 24, September, 1811. G 
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gtee that hardly any country this day in Burope can beast of. 
Adultery, or an intrigue even, is unknoWn among females in the 
middle class.—A married woman may be violent, may Ve a ter- 

re inery be bare may 


say rae .—An unmatried one may be 
ppant,—but they are, 
et? 


* Chaste. ds: the cach ; 
That hangs on Dian’s, temple.”! 


‘Climate no doubt has some influence in this ;—religidtt has 
some ; but pride, pride.is the buckram and whalebppe, in the 
stays ‘of Irish chastity, which jenableg, it to wails thro 
as stately as a duchess at a coronation,’ ds? deri 


This isa very amusing performance, aifidwe would theres 
fore advise him or her ‘who opens it, t0'do ft ‘atleast three 
or four hours before their accustomed titre of going to Hed, 
or otherwise they are likely to break far intothe mght,’ and 
perhaps not to = on their eas till rei heat chan- 
ticleer crow in 


rio 


Drea 


Ant. IX.—The Gleaner, a Series of paris Bibi, 
selected and arranged from scarce or neglected Volumes, 
with an Introduction,and Notes. By Nathan Drake,M.D. 
Author of ‘ Literary Hours,’ onl of * Essays on. Pe- 
riodical ature,’ 4 vols. Svo. Qi. 2s. ‘Suttaby,“Len- 
don, 1811. reds 


A WORK which consists professedly of republication, 
rarely falls within the plan of periodical etiticiem; ‘when- 
ever its merits do become the object of inquiry; thelabours 
of the editor are the more immediate occasion of it,''than 
the abilities of the authors, “In the presént instance, a 
few only out of the ‘mimefpus ‘works, from which these 
volumes have been com sag haye Previously a hort the 
attention of many rea a, very ‘sinall on of 
them have ever been Sane into sie orld hy "the foster- 
ing notice of criticism, or dismigsed Bon it 4 its frowns. 
’ Some of the papers, and. especially fhe earlier 
ones, are the prodactions of well ‘Gnawa and. justly ad- 
mired authors, but of these the majority,; axe, nearly for- 
gotten, for which reasons we do not conoeiye the axami- 
er the works themselves to be foreign ene 
neral plan. 

Dr. Drake informs us in his introduction, that: while 
composing his essays on periodical literature, he was tinder 
the necessity of turning over many volumes now neglected ; 
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from these volumes, including the periodical essayists, who 
have published between the years 1713 and 17 97, the pre- 
sent collection has been formed. From’ this are excluded 
those works of established reputation, which the éditor 
names ‘ The British Classical Essayists,” under which title 
he includes, The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian; The 
Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler; The World, Connoig- 
seur, and Mirror; The Lounger, Observer, and Looker- 
On; to which the ‘Gleaner,’ is intended as a supple- 
mentary companion. The arrangement pursued is not 
strictly chropological, as much so however, as.is consistent 
with the leading and indispensable object of variety. | ~~ 
ineteen works out of one hundred and twenty-two 
which were published from 1709 to 1760, have been laid 
under contribution for the two first yofumes. _ i. 
‘The first volume commences with two papers of Steele’s, 
‘ The Englishman,’ 1713, the only work from his pen, of 
enriched b his contributions, which has not revisited the 
press. e first of these contains an interesting account 
of the residence of Alexander Selkirk for more than four 
years on Juan Fernandez, a story which we are how more 
accustomed te contemplate as a tale of romance, than as 
a real unadorned fact. The writer describés himself as 
having frequently conversed with this extraordinary man, 
after his return to England in 1711, extraordinary not 
solely from his adventures, but for having overcome the 
very impulse of nature, that longing desire for the sight 
-and conyerse of a fellow-creature, which protracted se- 
paratien seems more likely to increase than to obliterate. 


‘ When I first saw him,’ says the writer of this Paper, *f 
thought if I had not been let into his character and story, 1 could 
have discerned, that he had been much separated from company, 


phen aspect and gesture. There was a strogg but cheerful se- 
sess in his looks, and a certain disregard to the ordinary 
things about him, as if he had been sunk in thought. Whea 
the ship, which brought him off the island, came in, he reeeived 
them with the greatest indifference with relation to the prospect 
of .gomg of with them, but with great satisfaction in an oppor. 
tunity to refresh and help them. The man frequently bewailed 
his return. 40 the world, which e¢ould not, be said, with all its 
enjoyments, restore him to the tranquillity of his solitude, 
Though I had frequently conversed with him, after a few months 
absence, he met me in the street, and though he spoke to me, J 
i this town had faken off the Ionlincas of his aspect, end guits 
ip ‘this town ha off the loneliness of his aspect, 
altered the air of his face.’ 
G2 
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The true story of this man récals us to the tale, a mix~ 
ture probably of fable and truth, of Philoctetes on his 
desert island. Nor can we bring a stronger proof, that the 
Greek dramatist drew from nature, than that the moving 
words, which he puts into the mouth of Philoctetes, when 
describing his first sensations at finding himself cut off from 
the society of man, are an accurate transcript of what 
Selkirk really felt, when the vessel put off, ‘at which mo- 
ment his heart yearned within him, and melted at the 
parting with his comrades, and all human society at once.’ 
e Foe, in his Robinson sreoc es as — as a in 

is tragedy, so many centuries before him, seems to have 
contend, this indifference of returning to the society of 
mankind as too incredible for his tale, although the hero 
of the fable of antiquity had so many reasons to view that 
society with the eye of a misanthrope. Two numbers from 
the ‘ Lay Monastery,’ 1713, and supposed to have issued 
pane ae — pen of nr Richard perigee Sep — 

tween ry and painting, afe not on 

ioe: Gin posallaciiien cad abtorditie’ of Gay Bo, Mo 
evince a justness of conception, of which he gave so few 
specimens, that we are almost inclined to doubt the cor- 
rectness of their mtage. The other works in this 
volume, from which the best pages occur, are the ‘ Free- 
Thinker,’ and the ‘ Universal Spectator.’ The oriental 
tales in the former are well deserving of that notice which 
they have now nearly ceased to excite. In the latter, 
among other papers, we find the foundation for the 
ingenious and humorous critique on the Knave of Hearts 
in Numbers Eleven and Twelve of the Microcosm. In a 
work entitled ‘Common Sense,’ occurs the following ad- 
vice to those ladies who are not remarkable for external 
accomplishments, in whieh they are recommended to avoid 
all superfluities in dregs. We doubt much, however, 
jon ag oe. author ne ean number - okie 
r and consequently extend the empire 

addregaing them ia the yollowin aap, ® manner whi 
shews a very mistaken notion of that sort of humour which 
Horace, as a poet, and Addison, as an essayist, employed 
2 —_— the follies of the times in which they respectively 

ved. 

* I come now to a melancholy subject, and upon which the 
freedom of my advice, I fear, will not be kindly taken; but as 
the cause of common sense is most highly concerned in it, I 
shall proceed, without regard to the consequences. I meap 

the ugly (I am sorry to say), so numerous a part of my country- 
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women. I must for their own sakes treat them with some ri- 
gour, to save them not only from J comet irs ridicule, but indigna- 
tion. _ Their dress must not be plain prose, and any at. 
tempts beyond it, amount at the best to mock-heroic and excite 
laughter. Anu aly woman should by all means avoid any orna- 
ment that may draw eyes her, which she will entertain so 
ill; but if she endeavours by dint of dress to cram her defor- 
= down mankind, the of the undertaking is resented, 
when a gorgon curls her snakes. to charm the town, she 
would have no reason to complain, if she lost head and all by 
the hand of some we | Perseus. Ugly women (who may be 
more called a ird sex, than a part of the fair one); 
should publicly renounce all thoughts of their persens,.'and 
turn their thoughts another way: they should endeavour to he 
honest, good-humoured gentlemen: they may amuse themselves 
with field sports and a cheerful glass, and hey could get int 
parliament, I should, for my own part, have no objection to it. 
Should I be asked, ‘how a woman dhould know she ia agly, and 
take her measures accordingly, I answer, that in order to jadge 
right, she must not believe eyes, but her ears, and i 
have not heard very warm addresses and applications, wpayed 
depend upon it, 2 Ned te yr ee fa not the severity of 
countenance that-prevented them.’ CS Febuary, 
1737. 


Nothing eould be more 
this writer proposes, that the 
quieal thee ana 
er ptar span rn Did he forget 
importunities with which many a Dutch-built “ny tae 
many a may-pole with a vacant face, or dwarfish reson 
with a deformed one, have been solicited for their jomtures 


bid the 7 former to attem compression 
yell mo round the waist, while the overflowing ‘pro- 
fusion of her charms-is protruded naked above, or the 
latter to attempt, unconvinced by the assurances of Scrip- 
ture, toadd cubit to her stature, by high heels and 
lofty feathers. From ‘ Common Sense,’ we will turn to 
soar Dv + putea meatenah of remaining ‘ searce and 


Tron « The Inspector,’ are extracted several papers 
on natural history, and particularly entomol from the 
n of Sir John published i in 1751. De Drake has 
apes some of en ache some a 
iew ature, very a ) We particu- 
larly recommend the. ibbts paver of the Inspector to our 
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readers, (vol. 2, of the Gleaner, p. 268); it will shew 
how hi iy susceptible of elegant description subjects of 
this nature maybe made ; their subserviency to the in- 
terests of religion and morality has been too often insisted 
upon, to need repetition. : 

Some entertaining selections are made from ‘the Gray’s 
Inn Journal,’ 1752—and ~ the Old Maid,’ 1755. 

The third volume commences with a paper on little men 
by Colman, who was himself not above five feet in height. 
It forms the second number of a paper entitled ‘ the Ge- 
nius, 1761. The Genius introduces himself to the public 
with.the following very humorous description of his own 
person : | 


__* Let not, however, the partial reader conclude too hastily 
from what has been said, that I pretend to the: honour of the 
deformity of Scarron, the crookedness of Pope, the blindness 
of Milton or Homer, or even the long nose, or no nose of Tris- 
tram Shandy. Not to make any further delay of introduction 
after having so long announced myself to the good company, 
the truth, and the whole truth is, that I am.of a remarkable low 
stature; a sort of diminutive play thing of Madam Nature, 
that seems t6 have been made like a girl's doll, to divert the 
good lady in her infancy: a little i without a little o top; a hu- 
tidal figure in miniature; a minim of nature; a mannikin, not to 
‘mipmikin, and indeed rather an abstract or brief chronicle of 
a fair proportions, than a man at large. My person indeed is. not 
foumed in that excellent mould of littieness, which, as im ssome 
jnsects and animals, becdémes beautiful from the nice texture, and 
burious compositions of its parts. I muy be seen, it is true, 
without the help of a wicroscope, and am uot evyea qualified to 
rival the dwarf Coan, by being exhibited to my worthy, country- 
men at sixpence each. I am however so low in sfature, that my 
is never mentioned without the epithet ‘ little’ being prefix- 

ato it; the moment that my person presents itself among strang 
comp@ny, the first idea that strikes the beholdérs is the ‘ninute. 
fiéss of my figure, and 4 Whisper instantly buzzes found the 
om, “ Lord, what a little créatoré ;” as I watk along the 
t, I bear thé men “fd women s4y'to one another, ‘ there 
a littl man.” Ip a wéré, it is mY Wréparable misfottane 
bé without my shoes; little: Aiore thafi five feet in height. 
Eating of daisy roots, we are told, will retard a man’s’ frowth:; 
#f the French alimentary powder, of any bther. new invented 
diet, would at ence elevate me, and surprise my friends, I would 
go through a regimen to be raised ever so little bearer to hee- 


Hed Mr. Colman ved in the days of the Oxford ugly 
éelub, his diminutive propartions would have made hit @ 
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i rival. t the ate on. the fea of a 
in 


wiht paper’ font és in & playful style, and at 
th clusion turns on in. Obes ar in itself, 
sf ihe cp ae uae made, that 4 tir “considerable 


a tof the distinguished men of various countries, have 
n recorded to ave been men. of very low stature. To 
Mr. Colman’s list of men’ of this description, Dr. Drake 
ina note adds'the nase of the present autocrat of western 
; and we'are here compelled to notice the irrele- 
vancy of some Of ‘the editor’s notes. THe mention of the 
name of Borlapartt' was’ nattiral enough; but what eluci- 
dation ‘or illustration can it possibly throw’ on the 
before us, to ‘fly off to ‘energetic passages on 
liberty,’ and you us with a quotation from Bratecve’ > 
Sabine Farm? M fe Bradstreet’s lines are highly d 
of jcommneD n for, their poetical vigour, but are he y 
misapplied in the present Instance. 
The ‘Olla Podrida’ and ‘the Microcosm’ claim. the 
first’ station in this volume:: if = 4 are scarce volumes, 
we trust they are not: neglected by those who are possessed 


of them. + Phe persons whom the latter work was 
written, the place, incom the circumstances under which it 
wus published, and the; political: notoriety, which o~ 


sihice attended several! of the ‘contributors to it, ind 
eritly Of the fatrifteic merit of niatly of ‘the'papers, had, we 
conceived eontinued'to sdécure it x aoa readers’; with this 
fmipreaskete of oui minds, ‘we shall st make‘any further 
“observation onit, than that Dr. Drake has certainly made 
a ‘very’ favourable selection from it, although we should 
lave been ‘happy to have ‘seen the’ very good paper on 
‘Swearing transp hted to his ~ "Phe humorous papers 
in'thef Ola '‘Podrida’ bis “nearer to‘the manner of 
ott older essayists, than’ ose of any ether werk in the 
whole eolléction. |” 
| tot is bs a. (says the ae No. 1%), in fa- 
voir ofa multiplicity of ‘ne rs, do r 
‘to have’ met with: tidimely, bi rainy: ‘mat f ever easel an 
“anid ther’ thian’ s reading-t newspaper t6 ‘him, ibut the moment it is 
laid down he takes it up and reads it over again. It 6 absolttely 
a ithed eneh should have a newspaper to him- 
ti f, qd pp c meet til] every Paper as ay, been read 
pM Mi _ A id 40 
| p - ic seni re ae por nat 9 
Seaae! am ity | Reviawa in, 
pondingntaomy ree ae The same author 
der lingly; complains of mgt o at peying visits, and 
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receiving the same, the number of which, he observes, ‘has 
increased, is increasing and ought to be diminished. 
The following observations on conversation are welf innd- 
gined. ale ilk a 
‘ Atable of any kind, considered as a centre of union, ‘isaf 
eminent service to conversation at alt times, and never do we fdet 
more sensibly the truth of that old philosephical axiom, thet 
nature abhors a vacuum, than upon its remeval. J have been 
told that ever in the Blue-stocking Society,:formed solely for the 
purpose of conversation, it was found after repeated trials im- 
ible to get on, without one card-table. In that same vener- 
able society, when the company is too widely extended to engage 
in the same conversation, a custom is said to prevail, and a very 
excellent one it is—that every gentleman upon his entrance, 
selects a partner, as he would do at a ball, and when the con- 
versation dance is gone down, the company change partners, and 
begin afresh.’ | 
This custom undoubtedly promises very salutary effects, 
more nevertheless is wanting to complete the system. , The 
conversation dance, as it is canal, may be reasonably 


considered as concluded, when a profound silence ensues; 
yet Kd a most unaccountable piece of courtesy, an uni- 


versal custom prevails, never to leave a partner at this 
precise time, but to wait and take advantage of the very 
first appearance of athaw. The longer the silence, the 
more impossible does it seem to separate, and many 8 
couple have thus wasted many minutes face to face with- 
out a sound to interrupt their taciturnity, until providen- 
tially some third person of charitable disposition, or lo- 
quacious habits, has stepped in and relieved their embar- 
rassment. We recommend. therefore thet the partners 
should separate immediately, when either is conscious that 
the existing topic is exhausted, with liberty nevertheless 
to resume at a future part of the evening. A lapse of 
nearly two centuries does not seem to have cn ee 
much visible improvement in conversation. That between 


- the poet and his patron, we are told, seldom amounted to 


more than F cued ai 

* Hora quota est, Thrax est Gallina Syro part’) ° > 
which may be freely rendered in English. shale fie 
hour? is the ‘ Chicken’ a match for Gully: or any othér 
professor of the fist? This was, it appears; the extent of 
the familiar intercourse between two of the most’ avéonmi- 
lished men of their own times; and we conféss Wir 
whether during the hour or half hour in the' day 
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immediately preceding dinner, a time set apart for con- 
versdtion by immemorial custom, the Georgian age: pro- 
tluces a more lively, entertaining, or mstructive confabu- 
lation than the Augustan.’ As the work which we are 
reviewing is of course of the most desultory nature, we 
shall be pardoned for moving off, without a formal bow, 
from-the company, which we left, filling up their half hour 
before dinner, te a place where. they will ane day follow 
us; the church-yard; and make no farther apology fore 
transition from the conversation of the living. to "twormu+ 
mental inscriptions over the déad.. The thirty-nimth ps 

of the ‘ Olla Podrida’ on this subject, gives to ep 

the general classification of the learned—the sublime— 
the characteristic—and the complimentary. Unrider the 
pee! head are og 4 those egg * are written in =~ 
dead langua or rather in the Latin tongue, as 
former nae aaiilly excluded from our temples as from_our 
senate. The use of these, the essayist would restrict to 
the commemoration of the excellencies of deceased seho- 
lars. 

English epitaphs are in our opinion m general so-dif- 
‘fase; and abound so much in indistriminate praise; that 
pea very seldom obtain an atféntive reader. The Latin 

pre. on the contrary is adapted to the scondensation 

matter ina ven Be space. And although’ the 
rt of: inscriptions in this language, and: iy 
those whom benefit by ther, must always: 
com paratively pgs te a te that notwithstand- 


in this disproportion, more Latin epitaphs-are treasured 
intthe mind than English. 


But. the chief reason why we should be. sorry to see 
Latin inscriptions exclusively confined to so few 
individuals of scholastic attainments, is the concise’ and 
exquisitely affecting turn of some, the condensed morality 
of others, and the brief and forcible ap -to “the 
readers for which mapy are remarkable. Epitaphe-are 
not to be considered. merely as grateful testimonies to the 
virtyes of the dead, but as specimens of the talents-of the 
living. We know: that. they are frequently com 
wholly withthe latter view, and human . nature tells. 
that even under afflicting circumstances, as, they are 
quently produced with aa view to both these objects, .. 
the ‘admirets therefore of afbstn ‘composition position ‘in’ the 


dead language, we shouldbe that’ the’ 
-‘@n women should be ‘eonfined to tot the tongue, which th 


“understand. ‘The deeay 6f shunted heatty, and innocetice, 
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under every circumstance of more than‘ordinary interest, 
are subjects to: which a single turn of thought, in the Latin 
language, may give the most pathetic effect, in the fewest 
possible ‘number. of lines; while. in~ oar ‘own Aangunge, 
that artificer of periods must have acquired: no small: de- 
gree of skill, who shall erect his edifice of words, neither 
mean ‘nor hald, from-conctseress,' nor tritely sentimental, 
from: diffusion... Bourne’s best Latin a ‘jon 
——_ . Lowth’s‘ion:. his daughter will! not’ be ‘soon 
‘0. GM te ski ik dea Cheat tae... i te) Peer 
he periodical: works, which have been laid: under con- 
tribution to form: the jfourth volume, are in‘nitiber ten, 
i between the years 1790:.and-1797 inclusively. 
© The Bee’ is the work of the most consideration, and has 
duced a.series.of critical papers on the merits of. staple 
itish authors, well worthy of the ‘attention of the lovers 
of literature.. We regret to add at the same. time,'that 
many ef the papers are-tinged with strong marks of Scoteh 
natienality; some appardntly drawn up'more as-panegyrics 
of ‘ the land of the mountain and the flood’ than as un- 
biassed disquisitions. on literary characters.. In ‘2 paper 
comprising sketches of the characters of Hume, Robertson, 
Franklin, and Johnson, Dr. Drake has: omitted all that 
related to the latter, ‘as: being written,’ he says; ¢ with 
widue severity, and exhibiting strong:marks of prejudice 
andvaversion.’. But why. omit it? If ithe -cxiticoisms sare 
unsound, which if raised of the soil of prejudice dad aver- 
sion; they probably are, no persons, whose opinions are 
worth retaining, will be induced to alter them; and:al- 
though we are as averse as any men, from any: attempt to 
beat down the well-earned reputation of that great man, 
we anticipate some ingenuity of argument, and sriginatity 
‘of conception in the-author, ‘whose few following words, 
relative to Johnson, dare quoted in a notenetis ©.) 0) 69 


* Towards the latter part of his life, wher he thought he 
could mdulge his humour, there are many strong and luminous 
flashes buried aniong a chaos of rubbish and confusion. Yet 
even that chaotic mass has Something'of the terrible’ dnd sab- 
Time’; the flashes’ ‘that there ocdtr,'aré like ‘the ‘glare of ‘light- 
ting tat serve ‘to nidke ‘the impfeéssiond (of the’ gloont’ more’ hw- 
ful’ "The Bee, -vol:xmi! pove7.2 28s bP pave Tae 
sf CIRO ase tod Ob WUE? HR Oss e Reap ve 

Th deheaper ie these volumes, No, 26 of the { Reaper, 
-published an; 1797, contains aome, circumstances relative to 
the life pf Collins, unnosicad, by danghorne, and Johasep, 
and extracted from seme detters .in..the possession of the 
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late Mr. Hymers: of Queen’s College, Oxford, whe Mad 
intended to edit a collection of Collins’s works, with an 
account of his life. The fitst-of these letters written:by 
Mr. Warton, mentions the followimg: cireumstances ie 


‘ Here (at Chichester) he shewed us an, ing to Mr. John 
Home on his leaving England for Se otland, in the octave stanza, 


and beginning, rn 
* Home, thot return’st from Themes 1’ 


‘I remember there was a beautiful description of the tre 
of a man drowned in the night, or in, the language off e old 
Scotch superstitions, seized by the ang A s the waters, 
appearing to his wife with pale blue c ‘Mr.’ Home 

has no copy of it. He also shewed us smortis bode of~two or 
three four lined stanzas, called ‘ The Bell of Arragon,’ on a 
tradition, that just before a king of Spain died, the great belt 
of the cathedral of Saragossa, in Arragon, tolled sponteinesusty- 
It began thus: * 


The bell of Arragon, they say, 
Spontaneous speaks the fatal day.” 


* Soon afterwards were these Hes: 


* ‘“#t Whatever dark aérial power) | S| 
Comihission’d’ haunts the gloomy tower?” Mey 


Pel. The last stanza comaisted of a moral transition to ‘his | own 
death and Knell, which he called ‘ some simpler bell.’ I gn 
seen all his odes already published in. his own hand<writl r. 
they had marks of repeated correction ; he Was perpetud ¥ 
changing his epithets’ 


Afterwards, het a 


‘ Dr. Warton, my brother, hen a few ietgmente amn aie 
odes, but too loose awd auperfect for publication, yet coasain 
ing traces of bigh imagery. ‘In the, gle to Pity,,the idea, ofa 
temple of pity, of its situation; cemstruction, and. _2igupes of 
painting, with which its walls were. decorated, was borrqw 
sage a poem, now lost, entitled ‘ The temple of Pity,’ isons 

brother, while he and Collins were aainishin at 
Wincke ester college.’ 


- Collins died in 1759, 8a Jolmstm ervom 
says in 1756. In 700, sed from some col 
with ‘Collins, #t appears, ‘that he had began his ehnalation 
of “Atistotle, — ‘to ‘what Langhoree and Jdolmeon 
say. The writer of the latter trimeelf eden many 
sheets of that work. 
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We here conclude our account of the different works. 
To the labours of essayists, and to the taste, which has 
rendered their works familiar to all the educated part of 
society, is to be attributed ima very great measure the 
modern cultivation of manners, and of intellect; and if 
the actions of the ‘majority of our countrymen depend as 
much on a sense of propriety, and a fear of deviating from 
the established axioms of morality, as on religious mo- 
tives, the essayist, who contributes to establish a pure 

stem of manners, is an instructor of no common utility. 

s the essay to be useful must be popular, in attackin 
our failings, must begin with the pruning knife, before it 
ventures to handle the axe, the easy wit, and elegant rail- 
lery of the spectator, have given birth to numerous imita- 
tors; of these all have fallen short of their original, and 
in the collection before us, we cannot but observe it as the 
prominent deficiency, that but very few of the humorous 
papers present, well drawn or comprehensive pictures of 
the manners of the day, in which they were written; 
while some of our earlier periodical papers seem almost 
to unite the office of histories of the manners of the day, 
to the character of moral or humorous essays. We con- 
sider the ‘ Gleaner,’ however, as a very proper compa- 
nion, to what Dr. Drake terms, the ‘ British classical 
Essayists,’ it rescues from oblivion the effusions of many 
men distinguished for their talents, many papers, and 
some whole works undeserving of the lect they ex- 
perience; and we have seldom canabinnl a selection, 
whether of poetry or prose, where we have wished to 
retain so much, and reject so little. 

- Dr. Drake’s editorial labours are confined to occasional 
notes attached to the papers, containing remarks or quo- 
tations of parallel passages; we have before given an in- 
stance where he is rather irrelevant; he has added mot- 
toes with their translations to such papers as were before 
without them. Among these is a quotation from Mr. 
Bland’s poems; we are happy to see him characterize 
that duthor’s lines as ‘ exquisitely beautiful.’ If we add 
however to the estimation of these labours, the task of 
going | such an immense mass of essays, as the 
muster-roll of the names in the introduction presents to 
us, the largest proportion of which are entirely excluded 
from the ‘ Gleaner,’ as containing nothing of sufficient 
merit, the task has been by no means inconsigerable. 
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Art. X.—Select Scottish Songs, ancient and modern ; 
with critical Obsercations and biographical Notices. B 
Robert Burns. Edited by R. i. Cred, F. A.S8. Ed. 
2 Vols. crown 800. London, Cadell and Davies, 1810. 


-SOUTHERNS as we are, we confess ourselves unequal 
to the task of criticizing these volumes. They consist of 
remarks from the ‘pen of Burns, on each of ay of 
his country, whieh he seems, as he indeed declares him- 
self, to have studied with more attention and zeal than 
any body else. They had before in Mr. Cro- 
mek’s Reliques of Burns, but the editor, during a late 
visit to Scotland, exerted a = deal of assiduity to ob- 
tain copies of those’ songs, which met with the poet’s de- 
cided approbation; and these are here collected under 
their appropriate remarks. »The occasional touches of 
feeling, with which the Scottish, as well.as our good old 
English, songs abound, make their way directly to the 
heart; for they have every association to render them de- 
lig htful ; they are simple, and display no artifice to entrap 

iration; and they were perhaps some of the first things 
that pleased our childh when hope was .san- 
guine and every prospect bright. But the charms of this 
association have, in our opinion, often blinded the judg- 
ment and corrupted the tastes of most eulogists of ballad 
poetry; and the remarks before us, written as they are by 
the pen of Robert Burns, appear to us much more warm 
in the praise of old song than is consistent with good 
taste. Burns was in this way ‘a man of a most unbounded 
stomach ;’ nothing seems to come amiss to him; and we 
often find him lavishing praises upon what we are illiberal 
enough to suspect, if translated into English, would turn 
out to be nothing more than vulgar cant, sanctified to the 
memory by those associations of childhood, which made 
us familiar with the lower classes of people, and their pe- 
culiar language and habits. Let it not be supposed 
we think as meanly of an old song, as the citizen at Gar- 
raway’s, who talks of buying or selling an estate for one. 
We have a very pa respect for ballad poetry; and can 
judge from our feelings of old English what must 
a Scotchman’s reverence for those-of his nation. ry 
indeed of these have the most powerful charms even for - 
us, Englishmen and reviewers as we are; and we have 
and made ourselves masters of several in the 
volumes before us, particularly by Burns, Skinner, &c. 
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which appear to us to be highly beautiful, insomuch that 
we wish (and many of his countrymen feel the same sen- 
timents) that Burns had written more in English. Many 
of the songs before us are merely repaired and renovated 
by that poet; and we always wish he had done more to 
them. We could readiiy produce an example of our as- 
sertion; but Burns’ poetry is sufficiently before the pub- 
lie, and we do not know whether we should be warranted 
in doing so. Mr. Cromek has verified the fable of the 
old man and his ass, by repriating a Cantata called the 
Jolly Beggars, which was hefore-to be found in a little 
Giaszow volume of ‘ Poems ascribed to Burns,’ and which 
was indisputably his, but which Mr. Cromek had omitted 
in his Reliques, from motives of tenderness to the. memory 
of the poet. For this Mr.’'Walter Scott called however 
in a review of the latter work ; and Mr. Cromek ‘now 
avails himself of that authority for its insertion in the 
present selection. The poem is broad and low, but not 
exactly indecent. Many of Burns” former songs had 
sailed quite as near the wind. . Mr. Walter Scott’s eri- 
tique, which is beautiful and just, appeared in the Quar- 
terly Review, witich, in order to preserve its character as 
a London publication, talked of ‘ Our Northern brethren.’ 
This Mr. Cromek calls a renunciation of Mr. Scott's 
country, and one of the humiliating shifts to which the 
man must stoop who lets out his pen for hire. This is 
surely too hard: Mr. C. had no right to knew who was 
the writer of the review; the artifice was very harmless, 
and the critique was doubtless voluntary. 

Our readers will perhaps be more amused with the fol- 
lowing pair of anecdotes, than with apy thimg else, we 
could. extract from Mr. Cromek’s volumes. The first is 
of Cunningham, the author of Kate of Aberdeen : 


* Cunningham had little consciousness of his own merit as a 
t, and seldom wrote but when urged by necessity. His 
Fighest ambition was to be considered a great actor, for which 
he had no requisite either of person or talents. When in Mr. 
Bates’s company of comedians, he had generally a benefit night 
at North Shields, and being mach beloved, numbers flocked to 
it from Newcastle. He would declare afterwards to his friends, 
with his usual naiveté, that so' crowded a heuse was drawn by 
his theatrical eminence ! al 
* An occurrence aot generally known gave the first shock to 
this good wan’s heart. His volume of poems was dedicated to 
Garrick, whom in his admiration of theatrical talent, he would 
naturally esteem the first men that ever existed. He trudged 
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up te the metropclis to present his;-volume to the célebrated 
character. He saw. him; and according’ to,his own phrase, he 
was treated by him in the most humiliating and: seur vy manner 
imaginable. Garrick assumed a cold. and stately ais ;. insulted 
Cunningham ‘by behaving to him as a: common. beggar, and 
gave him 'cdéuple: of guineas, accompanied with! thts: speech, 
“«:Phayers, Sir, as well as poets, are: always poor.” 

'* The blow was. too severe for the poet, |. He. was. encanta 
at the time,-that -he had: not the use of’ his faculties, and indeed 
hever recollectéd that he ought to have the offer with 
contempt, till ‘his. best friend, Mrs. Slack, of Newcastle, re- 
minded him of -it by giving him a'second box on the ear, when 
he returned. once more’ beneath hér sheltering-roof, and related 
his..sad story.:. The repulse, however, preyed. deeply on his 
spirits, and drote him. td that: fatal résoutce of : disappointment, 
dram-drinking. When he had money, he gave it to people im 
distress, leaving himself pennyless. His kind. protectress, Mrs. 
Slack, used to empty his pockets before he went out of the 
tittle that was) in them, as:one:tekes halfpence from.a scheol- 
bay to prevent him from purchasing, improper trash.’ i tod 


The second anecdate we shall transcribe i ig.an agcount 
of the late Joseph Ritson, the antiquaty, communicated 
by a barrister.of Gray’s Inn. 


«The late Mr.., Ritscn lived in the same staircase with me i in 


Gray's Inn for many years, and the common civilities of the 
Alay, ged ptyere af ‘bit nothing more. We never Visited. 


I un erstoo ‘possessed a great sn ularity of character; but 
he ‘was ever owe and’ civil to ‘me. Early in September, 1803, 
| frequently eard a great Swearing and noise ‘in ‘his chambers, 
and, on meeting his laundress on the stairs, Tf asked her the 
cause of the disturbance I had heard, She answered, that she 
lieved her master was out of his mind, for, his conduct én 
very respect proved him ‘so ;‘ and that she was greatly afraid 
that in his déliriam he would do himself o ther an injury. She 
said she had taken*him his dimmer the day before, ‘but that he 
had not touched it, and ‘that he never ‘ate anime! ‘food. She 
was then going to hitn, ‘but expressed a fear that he would ‘burst 
into a rage an aiid obuse as fT had heard him before. - The last 
- time ‘bet was in His chambers, he had shut himself up; how- 
ever, she had left his dinner ‘upon the table, and was then going 
to see if he had eaten it. I said, as she,had expressed herself 
Septal 1 would ge 6 with her to her master, which I accordingly 
d, 1 saw his dimer oni ‘the table, but he was still shut up in 
tis room, I asked the laundress whether he had relations 
jn town. She said he had not; but that he had a nephew some- 
‘where in the north, who had lived with him for many arm but! 
that Mr, Ritson had turmmed him out of his house eating 
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animal food. I desired: her to endeavour to find out some of 
his relations or friends, and to apprize them of his unhappy 
situation, and in the mean time to be very careful of him. 

‘* On the 10th of September, about nine o’clock in the eyen- 
ing, on my return to my chambers, my servant told me, that 
Mr. Ritson had been making a great noise, and that thereiwas a 
great light in his room, which had alarmed the people in the 
Steward’s Office, and looking from his window, I saw Mr! Rit- 
son’s room strewed with books and loose papers, some of whick 
he was gathering up and throwing on the fire, which occasioned 
the great blaze they had seen. He had a lighted candle in his 
hand, which he carried about in a very dangerous manner. . The 
steward not being at home, I sent for him to represent to him 
Mr. Ritson’s extraordinary conduct. However, being much 
alarmed, I went to Mr. Ritson’s chambers, and knocked at the 
door several times, but could get no admission. Af last a key 
was obtained from the laundress, and Mr. Quin, the steward, and 
myself, with two porters, entered his chambers. He appeared 
much confused on seeing us, and asked how we came in? We 
told him by means of the laundress’s key. He then asked what 
we wanted. Mr. Quin told him we came in consequence of the 
great blaze that appeared in his chambers, believing them to be 
on fire. He answered, that his fire had gone out, and he was 
lighting it to make horse-radish tea. Mr. Quin then represented 
to him the great danger of making his fire with loose papers, 
particularly as there were so many scattered about the room, 
some of which had actually taken fire. Mr. Quin therefore 
begged he would permit the porters to collect them together, 
and to put them away, and to do any thing he wanted ; upon 
which he said No! No! and in the most peremptory manner 
ordered them to leave his chambers, saying, they were only ser- 
vants to the society, and had no business in his chambers. Mr. 
Quin observed, that consistently with his duty as steward of the 
inn, he could not leave his chambers in that dangerous situation. 
Mr. Ritson then appearing much enraged, swore he would make 
them, for that they came to rob him, and immediately went to 
his bed-room, and returned with a drawn dagger in his hand, 
at sight of which, Mr. Quin and the porters immediately left the 
chambers, Mr. Ritson pursuing them along the passage, and they 
in their hurry shut the outer door, leaving me in the room. On his 
return, I disarmed him and him to sit down while I ex- 
plained every thing. He was then very complaisant, and said he 
did not mean to offend me, butswore vengeance against those who 
had left the room. He insisted on my going into his best apart- 
ment, which I did, and found his books and papers scattered on the 
floor, as they were in the other chamber. He asked me to drink 
with him, which I refused. He paid me some compliments as a 
neighbour, and said he would give me a history of his life. He 
told me he had a great passion for books, of which he possessed 
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the finest collection in England. That he had written upon 
many subjects, and lad confuted many who had written upon 
law‘and theolocy. He said he was then writing a pamphlet, 
proving Jesus Christ an impostor, but that something had lately 
discémposed him, and he wa: therefore resolved to destroy many 
of his MSS. for which purpose he was then sorting his papers. 
I heard him patiently for an hour and a half, when I advised 
him to go to bed, which he said he would do, and I left him 
seemingly composed. About an hour after he became very vio- 
lent and outrageous, throwing his furniture about his chambers, 
and breaking his windows. I then went to him again, and en- 
deavoured to pacify him, but without effect. He had a dagger 
in one hand .and a knife in the other, though I had taken the 
other dagger from him, and carried it to my own chambers. He 
raved for a considerable time, till being quite exhausted, he went 
to sleep. A person was then sent for from Hoxton to take care 
of him, who remained with him five days, and said, that his 
derangement was incurable. I visited him every day, when he 
appeared very glad to see me, and said ‘* Here comes my friend, 
who will set me at liberty ;” but violently abused his keeper, and 
said, the devil would torment him for his cruelty im keeping him 
so confined. It was thought proper by his friends to remove 
him to a mad-house, where I understand he died in a few days. 
I have since learned, that his malady was a family disorder, and 
that his sister died mad,’ - 


The song of «Ther’s nae Luck about the House,’ is 
proved to be Mickle’s, and not Jean Adam’s. Vol. ii. 
p- 190, 1. 3, the word scene should surely be sense. 

We are quite convinced of our incapacity fully to relish 
the Scottish dialect, for we are of opinion, that Burns has - 
spoiled Sir Robert Ayton’s beautiful old English song of 


“1 do confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 
And I might have gone near to love thee,’ &c, 


By giving it the Scots dress of 


‘1 do confess thou art so fair 
I wad been o’er the lugs in love,’ &c. 


he thinks he has ‘ improved the simplicity of it.’ 


Cait. Rev. Vol. 24, September, 1811. 
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RELIGION. 


Ant. 11.—The Duty of Christians to partake of the Afflictions of the 
Gospel, considered and enforced, in a Discourse delivered at 
Portsmouth, on Wednesdey, June 26, 1811, before a Scciety of 
Unitarien Christians, established in the. South of England for pro- 
moting thé geruine. Knowledge of the Scriptures, and the Practice 
of Virtue, by the distribulion of Books. By Thomas Rees. 
London, Johnson, 1811, 12mo. 


Mr. REES has selected II. Tim. 1, 8, for thé’text of this 
discourse. He specifies the modes and degrees of persecution, 
which Christians, who are not inclined to take their cree! on 
trust, but to think for themselves, have yet to encounter. © Thid 
persecution, according to Mr. Rees, 


* embraces all human laws which take cognizance of religious 
opinion, which pretend to an autherity to create <istinciions be- 
tween the members of a civil community because of the tenets 
they may severally hold, and give rise to invidious mwequalities 
between men whose atttainments and quehfications, both as to 
knowledge and virtue, entitle them fo rank upou » par as -ub- 
jects of a pclitical state. Itcom preh ends, mpreover, all pubic 
opinions and prejudices whose tendency iS te iniérteére with’ the 
province of con-cience, unit to mterrupt thot freedom of in- 
quiry, and that hberty of communicating their thoaghts, which 
are the natural birth-right,!end tay he classed auiong the meut 
important privileges, of rational beings. 

But, ‘ another affliction,’ says Mr. Rees, ‘entlured by the 
gospel, is the corruption oi its doctrines.’ At the head of what 
* he supposes to be doctrinal corruptions, the preactfer places 
that of the ‘ Trinity, and, next in order, pe ,ibope of the 
‘ Atonement,’ of ‘ Griginal Sin,’ of ‘ Election and T. epr bation.’ 
Mr. Rees makes some animated. strictures. on‘ tlie pernicious in- 
fluence of these doctrines on the sentiments andicouduct. On 
subjects on which so much has beeu written, ne navelty of re- 
mark was to be expected. ie 

Mr. Rees mentions what he calls a third evil, he which 
‘ Christianity las been afflicted ;’ and that is ‘ the indifference 
of those who call themselves its friends.’ Mr. Rees seems wil- 
ling to ascribe indifference ‘in most cases,’ to ‘ inconsidera- 
tion.’ But we believe, that much of what is called the indiffer- 
ence of the present times, as far as it respects an indifference 
to points of dark and uncertain theological speculation, is not 
so much the result of levity as of reflection, not so much the 
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effect of ignorance or of skepticism, as of knowledgerblended 
with benevolence. A large’ part;of the commupityyis becom 

sufficiently enlightened not to heed the -minutig@ ef, polemicd 

disputation. Zeal is good ina good, cause; but-eveudin a good 
cause ‘zeal may become vitious, if it be not confimed, within the 
limits of moderation. When those limits are passed, zeal-is apt 
to be infuriated into bigotry, and bigotry is always prone to 
persecution. wif. 

A proselyting spirit is not always accompanied with the love 
either of virtue or of truth. It is more often malevolent in its 
origin, corrupt in its proceedings, and mischieyous in,its influence. 
A proselyting spirit, however, though it may be the propensity 
of individuals, is not the general character of the age. . This 
spirit is, in some measure, absorbed by more just and more 
. comprehensive notions of religion than were formerly enter- 
tained. Men engaged in more rational pursuits, have ceased to 
think it worth while to contend whether a.hair,of. theological 
doctrine should be ‘ divided by West or North West, point.’ 
This may be called indifference ; but as far as it is an. indiffer- 
ence to petty strifes and puerile logomachies, it is wisdom) rather 
than foolishness, and charity rather than intolerance.. ‘The reli- 
gious horizon is most likely to be serene and unperturbed where 
indifference is sufficiently prevalent to prevent the tumultous 
ferment of hot-headed zeal, and narrow-minded bigotry. ., 


Arr. 12.—On the Divisions. among Christians, a Charge, delivered to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, by the Rev. S. Vince, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Bedford, at his primary visitation, held, 
April, 1810. To which are added, Cautions against being misled 
by the Unitarian Interpretations of Scripture. London, Lutin, 
1811, 8vo. F 


WE perused with pleasure Mr. Vince’s confutation of Athe- 
ism, and we commend him for endeavouring on the accession of 
his new dignity, to make his archidiaconal functions subservient 
to the edification of his clergy, and for attempting to provide 
them with an antidote to what he, very conscientiously, deems 
unscriptural errors, but which others equally conscientiously 
believe to be scriptural truths of no small magnitude and im- 
portance. In the commencement of his charge, the archdeacon 
laments that such a diversity of opmion should prevail in. the 
Christian world. Now we are not“inclined to deem this so ‘much 
a subject of complaint as_the-archdeacon seems to feel it to be. 
For, if all men entertained one and the same opinion respecting 
the Christian doctrines, what stimulus could be devised to ex- 
ercise the intellectual faculties of the clergy ?.. Notwithstanding 
the hosts of heretics which are dispersed oy¢r Christendom, 
many of our divines seem to luxuriate in sompojency and ease ; 
but what would be the case, if not a heretic were. to appear once 
in an age to sharpen the edge of clerical wit, and awaken at 
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least some of the brotherhood from their deep and dread re- 
pose? No opportunity would be. furnished for our prelates to 
discourse on the prevalence of schism, the peril of the establish- 
ment or the busy activity of sectaries ; and even Mr. Archdeacon 
Vince need not have composed this charge with the subjoined 
cautions, in order to oud his brethren against the seductions 
of the Unitarian creed. 

P. 8, Mr. Vince says, ‘ Revelation was intended to teach us 
our duties.’ In this we entirely agree; but then we would ask 
the learned archdeacon whether this knowledge can have any 
necessary connection with a belief of that which we do not un- 
derstand? What then becomes of the mysteries, which are 
necessarily unintelligible, or which are mysteries no longer than 
while Ahey are not understood, but on a belief in which the 
author very strenuously insists? We do not say, that there are 
no obscurities in what is called natural religion, but this we de 
say, that there can be no real, no impenetrable obscurities in 
revealed. A revelation and a mystery, as we have often said, 
are incompatible terms, and we might, with as much truth, say, 
that black is white, as that a mystery is a revelation. Revealed 
Religion has nothing to do with mysteries, nor is there a single 
mystery in the Christian scheme, when rightly understood. The 
gospel itself is a plain and simple enunciation of the divine will ; 
but it has been rendered intricate and complex by the fraudulent 
subtlety of man. A system of the most detestable selfishness 
and ambition has been formed out of a pure and benevolent 
code, which was originally ushered into the world with the cheer- 
ing sounds of ‘ peace on earth and good will towards men.’ But 
tdais peace has been made to signify perpetual war, and this good 
will to denote intolerance and persecution. The fault is not in 
the gospel but in the interpreters. 

In a note to the appendix, p. 25—28, Mr. Vince has endea- 
voured to reconcile the foreknowledge of God with the free will 
of man, in which he appears to have dilated what we said on that 
subject in our number for December, 1809, p. 341, &c. We 
believe, that we suggested the only possible mode of solving 
that difficult question. , 


Art. 13.—Theughts on the Emancipation of Roman Catholics. By 
Mr. James Crowley, formerly a Student in the College of May- 
nooth. Londen, Hatchard, 1811, 8vo. 


THIS pamphlet, instead of being entitled ‘ Thoughts on the 
Emancipation of the Roman Catholics,’ ought rather to have 
been called ‘ An Attempt to disprove some of the leading Tenets 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” Mr. James Crowfey has lately 
become a conyert to Protestantism; and, like most converts, 
he appears anxious to prove his sincerity by exposing the errors 
of the faith which he has relinquished, and the superior excel- 
lence of that which he has embraced, We have not discovered 
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anystrikingevidence of learning or penetration in this perform- 
ance. Some of the remarks which the author makes to prove that 
the clergy of the church of Rome are not ‘ true followers of the 
blessed apostles ;’ are, we fear, applicable to the ministers of 
other communions, as well as those of the Holy See. 


* The apostles, in imitation of our Lord, were remarkably 
humble: the clergy of the church of Rome, falsely professing 
themselves to be their followers, were (are?) notoriously proud, 
imperious and arrogant,’ &c. &c. 


~ 


Aart. 14.—The Connection between the Simplicity of the Gospel and the 
leading Prineiples of the Protestant Cause: a Sermon proached 
July 10, 1811, at St. George's Mecting-house, in Excter, before-the 
Society of Unitarian Christians, established in the West of nd, 

Sor promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Practice of Virtue, by 
the Distribution of Books. By John Kentish. London: 
181}. 


Mr. KENTISH is an able defender of the views and senti- 
ments of Unitarian Christians. The essential principle of 
Protestantism is, in questions of religious belief, to allow no 
authority but that of the scriptures. But most of the churches, 
which, at the era of the reformation, were professedly founded 
on this principle, have since relinquished it, and have invested 
certain interpretations of seripture with an authority which be- 
tongs only to the scriptures. Creeds and articles have been substi- 
tuted for Christ and the evangelists. But . 


‘if, says Mr. Kentish, ‘ we resist the plea of ecclesiastical 
authority as maintained by the reputed successors of the apostle 
Peter, let us be just and impartial, nor consider it as the right 
of any church whatever. Who are the best and ablest and most - 
correctly informed of our fellow mortals when the inquiry con- 
cerns the will of Christ? Are they our masters? Have we 
been baptized into their names ?” 


The principles of the reformation must not be identified with 
the conduct of the reformers. The former are worthy of un- 
qualified praise; but the latter was in many instances very 
reprehensible, and in nothing more than in introducing the 
practice of Popish intolerance into the terms ‘of Protestant 
eemmunion. ‘True Protestantism, as opposed to the spurious 
and counterfeit, is as knowledge opposed to ignorance, plain 
and definite terms to terms intricate and equivocal, clear ideas 
to the obscurities of mystery, and the most comprehensive 
charity to a spirit of magisterial dogmatism and sectarian ani- 
mosity. Such are some of the principal marks, by which the 
true church of Christ may be distinguished from the false. 
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Ant. 15.—4 Sermon occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, who was drowned at Liverpool, August the 5th, 1811, 
aged twenty Years; preached at Union-street Meeting, Brighton, 
August 16. By John Styles. London: Williams, 1811. 1s. 6d. 


ALLOWING for the exaggerations of friendship, Mr. Speneer 
appears to have been a young man of very promising talents ; 
and the sermon which Mr. Styles has preached on his untimely 
death, is very creditable to his sensibility. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 16.—The Substance of a Speech delivered by Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, in a Committee of the House of Commons, May 8, 
18113 on the Report of the Bullion Committee. Second Edition, 
London: Stockdale, Pall Mall, 1811, 2s. 


Anr. 117.—The Substance of a Speech delivered by Lord Viscount 
Castlereagh, in the House of Commons, July 15, 1811; on the 
second Reading of Earl Stanhope’s Bill. London: Stockdale, 
1811, Qs. 


Arr. 18.—The Speech of Mr. Johnstone, on the third Reading of the 
Bill for preventing the Gold Coin of the Realm from being paid or 
accepted for a greater Value than the current Value vA such Coin ; 
commonly call:d Lord Stanhope’s Bill. London: Booker, 1811. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH, p. 16 (art. 16) ascribes the act of 
restriction on the cash-payments of the Bank in 1797, princi- 
pally to the run upon the Bank, occasioned by internal alarm, 
when it is certain that it was entirely and solely owing to the 
unprecedented advances of the Bank to government. See the 
last number of our journal, p. 379. Lord Castlereagh says, p. 
17, (art. 16), 


‘It is-obvious that the law, which makes the standard coin 
the only legal tender, on the part of the Bank of England 
in discharge of their notes, proceeded upon the supposition of 
a natural state of things. 


We do not precisely know what the noble lord means here by 
‘a natural state of things; but of this we have indubitable 
evidence that the ‘ state of things,’ whether natural, or unnatu- 
‘ral, which preceded the failure of the Bank, was exclusively 
caused by the subservience of the Bank to the extravagance of 
the minister. If then the Bank brought this ‘ unnatural state of 
things’ upon themselves, ought they not to be answerable for 
the consequences? If a private banker involves himself in 
distress and embarrassment by an excessive issue of paper, or by 
the improvident prodigality, or criminal facilities of his aecom- 
modations to particular individuals, does the government make 
au act of parliament to prevent him from paying his ‘debts? 
But can any good substantial reason be assigned why this favour 
should have been shown to the Bank of England? The obliga- 
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7 
tions of justice, are .paramount to any act of parliament; and 
though the parliament passed an act to prevent the Bank from 
paying their debts, the Bank, as a company of honest men, 
would) have’ honoured that a¢t more by the breach than the 
observance, > ‘‘Parliament,’: says Lord’Castlereagh, ‘ is compe- 
tent’in thisas imal other instances, to provide for the public 
interest.) ‘This is certainly true; but in the case which wéare 
considéring, was not the public interest sacrificed to the private 
emolument of a mercantile company? We do not question the 
physical potency of parliament to do any thing, even to repeal 
the ten commandments ; .but we do question its moral compe- 
tency to. do; any thing, whichis essentially unjust.. What is 
esseiitially:- unjust. iis’ even béyond the sphere of parliamentary 
permission. . Lf the Pope himself were to tell an honest Catholic 
that he ought not to pay his debts, the conscience of the 
Catholic would convince him that he ought not to obey the 
Pope. In the same manner, the conscience of the Bank, if any 
conscience they have, should tell them, that they ought to pay 
their debts in spite even ‘of parliamentary prohibition. Lord 
Castlereagh, p. 18, calls ‘the Restriction bill no breach of 
public faith.’ ‘If it were not a breach, we ask whether it were 
an‘observance ? Or does the observance of a trust consist in 
the violation? The noble lord calls this same far-famed Restric- 
tidén a ‘ conservative remedy.’ Conservative of what? Not 
surely of the probity of the Bank, nor of the property of 
its creditors. Not of public faith, nor of private confidence. 
The Resttiction always appeared to us a departure from a sys 
tem, which had integrity and truth for its basis, for one which 
has io'stay but iniquity, falsehood, and delusion. Lord C. says 
that *'the supposition that their issues (those of the Bank) are 
excessive, rests upon no proof. What proof would the noble 
lord have’ We know of none stronger than the demonstrative. 
Bank notes, which formeviy represented gold, and were, at any 
time, corivert:bl¢' into gold, can now no longer be exchanged for 
that metal; except at a discount of near twenty per cent. Now 
this ‘difference between tit-value of the two currencies, fixes 
precisely the ‘degree of ‘depreciation which the paper currency: 
has uniergone, «aud consequently demonstrates the degree of 
excess in the issue. ‘The depreciation furnishes the true crite- 
rion of ihe excess. Lord C. with other partizans of the 
Restriction, says that ‘ Bank paper has preserved its full 
standard of value with all other commodities, bullion excepted.’ 
This isa fallacy; for bullion is the universal standard of value, 
and when paper money, from the excess of its issue, bears a less 
relative value to bullion than it did betore, it must bear a less 
relative: value to ther commoilities than it did before. The 
price of the quartern loaf is about 20 per cent. higher than it 
would be if we were not deluged with a paper-ciréulation. In 
proportion as Bank-notes fall in value, all commodities must 
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proportionably rise in price. Or as Mr. Johnstone truly remarks. 
in his excellent speech, p. 30, 


‘that as the value of all articles depends upon their relative 
plenty or scarcity, whenever the currency of any community is 
increased, whether consisting of the precious metals or of 
paper, it must represent a smaller quantity of all otlier arti- 
cles,’ 


Mr. Johnstone very properly remarks, that 


* Too close a connection, too liberal an advance to government, 
has uniformly first discredited, and ultimately reined every 
bank. Governments in their dealings with banks, resemble a 
class of customers not unusual, who, in ordet to pay one bill, 
demand permission to discount another.’ ' 


And he very emphatically asks whcther the Bank is ‘ now an 
independent body, in the same degree as in former years?’ This 
is a very important consideration; for the credit of the Bank 
must sink in proportion as it degenerates into the mere servile 
tool of the minister of the day. This, we fear, is the character, 
which it has been gradually assuming, sinee its obsequious 
compliances with the demands of Mr. Pitt which led to the 
catastrophe of its failure in 1797. Whether the Bank have, 
ever been independent since that period, it does not require 
much sagacity to determine. Mr. Johnstone ably defends. the 
noble stand which Lord King has made, notwithstanding the 
obloquy with which he has been assailed, to counteract the ia- 
creasing evil of a depreciated currency. When Hambdem 
resisted the payment of ship-money, he was stigmatized by the 
courtiers of that day as deficient both in loyalty and in patriot- 
ism. When my Lord King determined to try whether the Bank: 
could lawfully force him to take the value of sixteen shillings 
instead of a pound, he instantly became an object of the most 
malevolent misrepresentation and abuse. Ship-money was eer- 
tainly an arbitrary imposition. And perhaps it will at last be 
found that to compel a man to take sixteen shillings in payment, 
for a pound, is also an arbitrary imposition. 


POETRY. 


Ant. 19.—T7he modern Minerva; or, the Bat’s Seminary for young 
Ladies, a Satire on Female Education, by Queen Mab. London,, 
Macdonald, 1810. 


THIS satire is written in the style of the ‘ Peacock at Home, 
and other amusing beoks of the same kind for the nursery} 
though from the quarto size we imagine that the author intends 
it for the p@tusal of grown children, as it is an incomvemient 
shape for lite boys and girls. The bat opens a seminary for 
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juvenile fowls, aad apprizes their parents and guardians’ that it 
is worthy attention for its ‘ peculiar advantages.’ The author's 
ideas of nidderu schools, or, more properly speaking, seminaries 
for young latlies, are expressed in the following lines : 


** Dancing, drawing, and music,” were taught, terms as usual, 
And not even “ needle-work” met a refusal ; 

Not indeed, such coarse sorts as a sempstress supplies, 
With linen or samplers to pore out the eyes, 

But “ fancy-work” gew-gaws, whose texture is such 

As ladies may casually venture to touch ; 

So the French paroquet should new fangle their talk, 

And the ape, as drill-serjeant, instruct them to walk ; 

The squirrel the dancing department pursue, 

With capers and skips, as surprising a3 new.’ 


In sucks lines does the author attempt to hold up to ridicule 
or contempt the present system of school-keeping. How well 
qualified the author may be to turn counsellor on this i 
subject, we leave those to judge who will take the trouble of 
reading the ‘ Modern Minerva,’ though-we will not presume to 
say it will indemnify them for the time which is so employed. 


Arr. 20.—The Figured Mantle and the Bridal Day, legendary Tales, 
with other Poems. By a Sussex Clergyman. London, Longman, 
1811, price 5s. 6d. 


THE other poems thus specified in the title-page are Flora’s 
drawing-room and an Elegy, or as the author calls it, an Elogy 
on the-death of the Right Hon. William Pitt. It is somewhat 
laughable after -reading lines fit only for the amusement of 
children under seven years of age about jasmines, daisies, and 
bachelor’s buttons, to End the next page open with the following 
dolorous specimen of the gentleman’s poetic genius ; 


‘ Hark! the bell’s deep and slow-repeating sound, 

_ Summons Reflection from her care-worn cell; 

Gives, while mute horror sheds her influence round, 
The awful tidings of our patriot’s knell.’ 


And still more absurd the following couplet : 


‘ Yet, other labours could thy powers embrace, 
Thy talents various, as thy mind was great; 
Whether the mazes of finance te trace, 
And fix the tott ring credit of the-state.' 


We should have thought this praise on his expertness in es- 
tablishing the credit of the state somewhat mal-a-propos, at the 
present moment, but our Sussex clergymen appears te under- 
stand times and seasons better than we do, We sliould alse 
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have thought that a clergyman might have employed the leisure’ 
moments from back gammon with the squire of his patish in 

something more consistent than. poetizing Mr. Pitt side by side 
with bad rhymes on a daffodill, a catch fly, or a flos Adonis.: 
Nor do we think that the great statesman, had he been alive, 

would have rewarded our author by a snug benefice. for placing 

him in such harmless company. 


Art. 21.—Original Poetry; consisting of fugitive Pieces, by a Lady 
lately deceased, and miscellaneous Poems. By several Authors. 
London, Crosby, 1811, price 5s. 


WE are told in the preface that the productions of the de- 
ceased lady are well calculated to ‘ pourtray the loveliness of 
virtue and the deformity of vice ;’ and that the whole is rendered 
subservient to the promotion of fervent piety and true devotion. 
They are on the following subjects: Friendship, Happiness, 
Solitude, Melancholy, the genius of Watts, with three Psalms 
paraphrased, a fragment (of we scarcely know what), Reffections 
on the close of a year, and commencement of a new one. ‘In 
each of these we have ‘found, what the preface promised: us, 
virtue and ‘vice pourtrayed, though not in lines above medio- 
crity. They are all of them of rather a gloomy cast, written in 
all probability to fill up a leisure hour, and not intended to 
meet the public eye. Indeed they ate so few, that, without the 
aid of the miscellaneous addition, they would not have made a 
book even in this age of book-making: The best of these little 
pieces, is that on Solitude; and amongst the miscellaneous, the 
Picture of rural Life has the most merit.:)‘Phe appendix: con-: 
sists of: five letters on the subject of happiness, all very good, 
very holy, and very melancholy, full of faith, aud full of hope 
of meeting with pardon, with love, and ‘with peace through a 
crucified Redeemer. 


Arr. 22.—Poems on moral and religious Sub bjects, to which are pre- 
fixed, introductory Remarks on a Course of female Education. By 
A. Flowerdew. Third Edition; containing several additional 
Poems. London, Sherwood, &é.' 5s. 


THIS little volume exhibits some pleasing specimens of the 
good sense and piety of the amiable writer. The efficacy of 
Hope is thus feelingly expressed : ’ 


‘ Yes; gentle Hope! sweet cheering power, 
Thou. never prov’st unkind, 

At thy approach the fiend despair, 
Swift flies the tortur’a mind. 


‘ Thy hand alone supports my soul 
Through every gloomy way ; 
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Still pointing to the gentle calm 
That ends the stormy day. 


‘ What though affiiction’s storm seems long, 
Yet with this ‘life ’fwill cease; 

Time soon will bring me to the tomb, 
Where'l shall rest in peace. 


‘ Beyond the grave that soon must close 
Around my mould’ring clay ; 

My kind conductress leads me on, 
To realms of endless day. . 


‘ There all his dark mysterious ways, 
My Father will reveal ; 

There shall I know ’tis Wisdom’s self 
Prescribes whate’er I feel.’ 


The introductory remarks oit a course of FEMALE Epuca&- 
TION, are practical and judicious. From the end of the vo- 
hime we learn that Mrs. F. conducts a school for twelve 
young ladies at St. Edmund’s Bury, in Suffolk.. We wish her 
success, ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 23.—Dizxr’s Juvenile Atlas, containing forty, four Maps, with 
plain Directions for copying them. Designed for junior Classe? 
London, Darton, 4to. 10s. 6d. and full coloured, -14s. 


THE practice of copying maps is of great service te ‘perpe-+ 
tuate the figures, magnitudes, and positions of countries, the 
courses of rivers, the distances of places, &c.in the memory: 
The present work of Mr. Dix will answer the purpose of teaeh- 
ing, ina very effectual manner, the first outlines of geography ; 
but the maps are very deficient in the names of places, which 
might have been rendered more numerous with advantage to 
the learner, and without too much crowding the surfaeeof the 
plates. COGE stat 

/ ity 

Ant. 24.—.4n Account of the Ravages committed in Ceyton ty 'Small- 
pox, previously to the Introduction of Vaceination; with.a State- 
ment of ithe Circumstances attending the Introduction, Progress, and 

Success of V'aecine Inoculation in that [sland. By Thomas Ghristiq, 


M.D. Member of the Royal College ss Physicians, London, Ss ae 
the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh: dnd, lately Medical’ 
intendent-general in Ceylon. Lond Murray; 1811, 8v0. ’ “ 

roar 
WE shall notice, as briefly as we can, the principal; facts in 
the present publication. As soon as the. Hon.. Frederick North 
became governor of Ceylon, he humanely ordered hospitals to 
be established for the reception of those, who were afflicted with 


the small-pox, as well as with a view of extending the practice 
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of inoculation. He at the same time made several wise and 
cautionary regulations for diminishing the horrors of that infec- 
tious malady, by which the inhabitants of Columbo are said to 
have been generally visited ‘ during the prevalence of the south- 
west monsoon.’ This constantly recurring plagne made great 
ravages in the island, often depopulating whole villages, and 
spreading horror and despair wherever it appeared. In 1800 
Mr. Christie, the author of this pamphlet, was placed at the 
-head of the small-pox hospitals in Ceylon. He details the plan 
of these establishments, by which the variolous malady was re- 
pressed, and the sufferings of the infected alleviated. From 
the Ist of October, 1800, to the 30th of September, 1802, the 
number of persons with natural small-pox in the hospitals and 
villages in Ceylon amounted to 2110, of whom 473 fell victims 
to the disease. The number of inoculated persons was 4158, 
and of these 198 died. In August, 1802, the vaccine virus, or, 
as we should rather call it, the variolous antidote, was intro- 
duced into Ceylon. By the wise regulations of the government, 
and the benevolent activity of the medical gentlemen, it was 
rapidty diffused-over the island. By a very judicious plan of 
roceeding, all farther inoculations for the small-pox were pro- 
Pibited ; and the previous establishments for that disease aban- 
doned as unnecessary, whilst the most efficacious means were 
employed for spreading the blessing of vaccination. In little 
more than three months aftr the introduction of the cow-pox 
into Ceylon, upwards of ten thousand persons had been vacci- 
nated without ‘ any sinister event, or dangerous symptom’ su- 
pervening, in consequence of the inoculation. Various trials 
were made to ascertain the efficacy of the vaccine antidote; and 
that efficacy was established to the entire satisfaction of every 
person cajiable of forming an opinion on the subject. Asa 
proof of its preservative virtue, the small-pox, which for eight 
preceding years had been constantly prevalent, in a greater or 
less degree, in the Pettah, or Black Town of Columbo, was in 
1803 bamished from the neighbourhood of that settlement. In 
May, 1806, the smail-pox ‘ prevailed in the Candian country,’ 
but it did not infest the British territory, though it increased 
the gumber of applicants fer vaceination.~ After this some few 
exes of small-pox occasionally occurred at Columbo, but no 
persom caught it who had been vaccinated. In 1806 no less 
than 26,207 persons were vaccinated throughout the different 
districts in Ceylon ; and tlie aggregate of vaccinations since the 
year 1802, amounted to 103,335. We are happy to state that 
vaccination has now been so generally diffused throughout the 
island, that the recurrence of the variolous plague need no 
benger be an object of alarm. 
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Ant. 25.—The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith, with Remarks, 
attempting to ascertain, chiefly from local Observation, the actual 
Scene of the Deserted Village; and illustrative Engravings by Mr. 
Alkin, from Drawings taken upon the Spot. By the Rev. R. H. 
Newell, B:D. London, Suttaby, 1811. 


WE are induced to notice this splendid edition of Gold. 
smith’s poctical works chiefly by the beauty of the engravings, 
and the interest which we felt m perusing Mr. Newell’s topogra- 
phical remarks. The engravings are six in number, besides an - 
exquisite vignette, which is placed under the inscription of the 
sketches to Mr. Willian Payne. Mr. Newell has endeavoured, 
and we think successfally, to identify the scenery of the De- 
serted Village, with that of Lishoy, a village in the countyof 
Westmeath, ia Ireland. . This village was the haunt of Gold- 
smith’s early years, and it appears to have made an impression 
on his mind which was never afterwards effaced. The traces of 
its imagery were associated with many recollections of youth- 
ful delight, too sweet and too endearing to be easily forgotten. 


‘If, says Goldsmith in a letter to his brother-in-law, Daniel 
Hodson, Esq. of Lishoy, ‘I climb up Hampstead Hill, than 
where nature never exhibited a more magnificent prospect, I 
confess it fine; but then I had rather be placed on the little 
mount before Lishoy gate, and there take in to me the most 
pleasing horizon in nature.’ ‘ The inhabitants of Lishoy,’ sa 
Mr. Newell, ‘ point out remains of the principal objects in 
poem, and all of them, in situation exactly corresponding with 
the description here given.’ 


The lovers of Goldsmith will, we are convinced, be thankful 
to Mr. Newell for the pains which he has taken to illustrate the 
scenery, &c. of his Deserted Village. 


Arr. 26.— serious Address to the Publig on the Practice ¥. Vacei- 
nation, in which the late Failure of that Operation in the Family of 
Earl Grosvenor is particularly adverted to. Sold for the Benefit of 
the Portuguese Sufferers. London, Murray, 1811, 8vo. 


THIS address is well worthy the attention of those, whose 
apprehensions of the general insecurity of vaccination. 
been excited by the particular case of failure in the Grosvenor 
family. The vivid sensation of alarm, which was occasioned 
by that case, is a preof that those instances im which the vaccine 
inoculation fails te prevent the infection of small-pox, must 
be considered as extraordinary anomalies, from whieh no con- 
clusion can be drawn which can at all affect the gemeral reason- 
ing on -the subject, or invalidate the inference which is forced 
upen us by the multiplicity of cases in which the vaccine ino- 
culation has completely counteracted the foree of the variolous 
contagion. With all the isolated instances of the insecurity ef 
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vaccination which the most zealous Anti-vaccinists can produce, 
the superior advantages of the vaccine to the variolous inocula- 
tion are susceptible of demonstrative proof, as far as such proof 
can be founded on arithmetical calculation. Vaccination has 
now been tried in some millions of cases in different parts and 
climates of the world, and well attested instances of its occa- 
sional failure in certain peculiarities of constitution are so few 
as scarcely to deserve consideration in that enlarged and com- 
prehensive view of the subject which philosophy suggests and 
humanity approves. 


Arr. 27.—A Practical Essay on the Art of Flower Painting, com- 
prehending Instructions in the Drawing, Chiaro-Scuro, Choice, Com- 
- position, Colouring, and Execution or Finishing of Flowers, to- 
gether with genera! Directions and Accounts of the Lives and 
Works of eminent Flower Painters. By John Cart Burgess, Pro- 
fessor and Teacher of Drawing and Painting, and an F rhibiter 
at the Royal Academy of Aris, London. London, Eder, 1811, 
price 8s. . 


Mr. BURGESS’s Instructions on Flower Painting a:e laid down 
in a plain and judicious manner, so that bya little atteution the 
learner may derive as much advantage from it as a work of this 
kind can confer. Mr. Burgess points out the most material 
part in drawing, which in flower painting particularly, cannot 
be too attentively studied, namely, the outline, on the nicety of 
which the accuracy and beauty of the painting so much depend. 
Nor is the study of the Chiaro-Scuro an object of inferior im- 
portance, and this we very seldom see chastely executed. 
The art of painting flowers consists in the knowledge and prac. 
tice of the foliowing component parts. The Outline, the Chiaro- 
Scuro, the Choice of Subjects, the Grouping, the Coiouring, 
and the Finishing. Young students, without staying minutely 
to study the Ou'line, are usually impatient to advance too ra- 
pidly, and thus neglect the attainment of those rudi:nents of the 
art, which, age as essential for the painter perfectly to under- 
stand, as i is 10, learn the rudiments of a language ‘before you 
can write it well. Our Misses and Masters are apt to think them. 
selves perfectly aw fait at flower painting, provided they can daub 
over a rose or 2 wreath of non-descripts; here they stop, and 
do not attempt any thing further, whereas flower-painting requires 
much studious toil, much nicety and exactness, and very deli- 
cate colouring. A‘ correct and free outline ought never to be 
dispensed with, and the scholar should for some length of time 
be confined to the copying of the outlines of flowers only, if he 
wish to atttin any degree of excellence. In order to acquire 
freedom and boldness, beginners should sketch from large objects, 
and they should never forget, that there is as much spirit in a 
good outline, as there is in the colouring and finishing of the 
piece. Mr. Burgess‘very properly lays great stress upon this 


. 
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branch of the art, and yery sensibly enforces the necessity of 
observing it. The next pavt of importance is the Chiare-Scuro, 
and this can be attained only by an unremitting attention to na- 
tural objects. In this work, the author furnishes very good in- 
structious for throwing on the lights and shades, so as to pro- 
duce a masterly combination of the outline, for outline will 
have no advantage, if unaccompanied with a ‘ judicious display 
of light and shade.’ His observations on the choice of subjects 
he diyides into the simple, the pleasing, the beautiful, the ele- 
gant, and the grand; but on this subject he does not point out 
any thing very striking or new, any more than on the Grouping 
or Composition. In the laiter much depends on the observation 
of nature and in placing the flowers so that their separate co- 
lours and forms set’ off ‘each other, whilst they are so arranged 
as to have an easy and graceful appearance. The student will 
derive much benefit from etiending to what Mr. Burgess re- 
marks on colouriug. Much depends on well mixing the colours. 
Mr. B. dissuades us from mixine the colours with spirits, as this 
method gives only a temporary brilliancy. His directions on 
colours, and their use, are very plain and sensible. “The 
camel’s-hair pencils, when well pointed, may certainly answer 
every purpose for flower painting; but we must own, that we 
give the preference to the pencils’of sables’ hair, if they are per- 
fectly secured in the quill. This little treatise will be useful to 
the learner, and it might have been still more so, if Mr. Burgess 
had omitted the trifling biographical notices of several painters 
at the end. This would have lesseued the price of the work, 
or the same quantity of letter-press might have been devoted to 
matter more conducive to proficiency in the elegant art of flower 
painting. 


ZOPOKAEOTE OFAIMOTE wr: KOAQNQ. Sophoclis 
Cdipus Coloneiis, cum notis, exeditionibus Rich. F. P. Brunck, 
&c. in usum Se‘ ole Harroviensis. Mackiulay, Londini, 1810, 
sinall 8vo. ‘ 


WE have somewhere mentioned the (Edipus Tyrannus, which 
preceded this neat little single play, and cursorily commended 
the form in which it appeared, adding, however, a remark or two, 
which we thought might benefit such an edition of Sophocles’s 
plays, of which these are the two. first parts. The notes are 
past criticism in the present day: they are collated from the two 
editions printed at Strasbourg in 1786 and 1788. 

The typographica] correctness and execution of the book, its 
a pas size, ité reasqngable price, and its invaluable ngtes, 
will recommend the present impression very speedily, if other 
large seminaries do not, thrqugh, a jealousy, of the Establish- 
ment for which it is printed, shut their eyes to its excellencies. 
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